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fe anion’ s age 


I quote the first two paragraphs of a letter of Alden P. Stickney, Esq., 
appearing in the “Mail Bag” of the Boston Herald, November 28, 1952: 


“I have been seriously disturbed about the projected undertaking of the 
Commonwealth to ‘develop’ certain coastal areas of Massachusetts for public 
beaches, Although I am speaking primarily from the view of a student of 
biology and a lover of nature, I am sure that my feelings in the matter are 
shared by many others. 


“In Massachusetts, in some of the so-called undeveloped areas (e.g. Sandy 
Neck and Plum Island), we have some quite remarkable scenery. Not only is 
the scenic quality of miles of sand dunes impressive but the seclusion, the dis- 
tinctive fauna and flora, and the atmosphere of mystery provide recreational 
experiences that no man-made beach could ever duplicate.” 


The entire communication has my complete approval and I also feel sure 
“that my (his) feelings in the matter are shared by many others.” 


Like the Fish and Wildlife Service on the south part of Plum Island, the 
Trustees of Public Reservations grant the same liberty to visitors at Crane’s 
Beach and its sand hills in Ipswich — they make no restriction on “fishing, pick- 
nicking, bird-watching, berry-picking, photography, swimming and many other 
recreational activities.” 


To Sandy Neck in Barnstable and Plum Island at the mouth of the Merrimack 
should be added the sand hills and beach between Pilgrim Lake in North Truro 
and the Atlantic Ocean, where the sand dunes are higher and finer than at Sandy 
Neck and at Plum Island, but at present there has been no introduction of 
houses for the summer, in contrast to the long line of houses between the western 


shore of Pilgrim Lake and Cape Cod Bay. This fine tract should be in public 
ownership, and the taking might be continued all the way to the Province 
Lands, already a joy to the public in Provincetown. 


Although a large part of Sandy Neck and Barnstable is now open to the 
public, it should be borne in mind that invalids or cripples cannot now reach 
Cape Cod Bay, and that there is no assurance that the present idyllic condition 
for painters, botanists, and ornithologists will continue indefinitely, sinee roads 
have already been built to the beach at Scorton, just to the west of the district, 
and houses built upon it and its branches. In my opinion the State should 
make a taking of the whole of Sandy Neck, including the small number of 
houses now at the eastern end, to assure to the public its future enjoyment, and 
it doesn’t seem to me that a good road built in to the western end, to the top 
of the sea beach, with a bathhouse and parking space, would injure the rest 
of such a reservation any more than the parking place and bathhouse at Crane’s 
Beach, Ipswich, have ruined that delightful place. What we should attempt to 
prevent is the desire of nearly every public authority to keep enlarging public 
facilities by granting more and more concessions for selling more and more 
articles, and for attempting the difficult and dangerous enterprise of conducting 
a boat livery without being able to conduct examinations by experiment to see 
if applicants for boats have any knowledge of navigation or can even swim. 


At present the State Planning Board is considering a boat livery, or so-called 
**Marina,” in the little bay off the Merrimack, which on its way to the sea is con- 
fined by stone breakwaters in which the tide is often dangerously swift and the 
waves dangerously high. In this vicinity the Coast Guard force on the southern 
side of the Merrimack mouth was called out nine times last spring and summer 
because of accidents to boats, some of which were fatal to the operators. 


(bat drabedt 
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The Beavers Of Pleasant Valley 


By Atvan W. SANBORN 


A Beaver Working on Its Dam 


Kerr-whack! A Beaver slapped the water with his tail and dived in the 
same instant. Something had made him suspicious. The warning sound which 
could be heard for a good quarter of a mile had the desired effect on the four 


Beavers feeding on the near-by dam. Without a pause they dived silently and 
swam thirty or forty feet under water before coming to the surface. where 
they circled about looking for the danger. They were quickly convinced that 
there was nothing to fear, however. and returned to their feeding. Their loud 


enawing could be heard all over the small pond as they methodically removed 
the bark from limbs which they had cut. 

I stood perfectly still with my camera, not more than fifteen feet from the 
nearest of them. The sun had just set behind the hills. and the dusk began to 
settle over the valley which only a few moments before had been aflame with 
the reds of the maples and the gold of the birches and aspens. Suddenly. over 
head, there was a rush of air as a flock of eleven Wood Ducks came in low to 
land in the large pond downstream a short distance. Up on the mountainsids 
a single note heralded the nightly vigil of the Barred Owls. but the Beavers 
went on with their feeding undisturbed. In fact. they were soon joined by 
three others, but shortly the light became so poor that 1 could see no more 
and so turned homeward. But. for the Beavers. the night was young and 
much heavy timber cutting lay ahead. 

This vear has been typical of beaver behavior at Pleasant Valley Sanctu 
ary. When spring came the Beavers abandoned the area at the north end of 
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the property where they had spent the winter. A few freshly peeled sticks 
along the shore of the big pond with the two lodges made me suspicious, but 
when one morning | surprised a Beaver putting in a couple of new “rafters” 
in the old lodge | knew they had moved back. 

Actually, there was little evidence of Beavers in the pond during the spring 
and early summer, for Beavers eat very little bark at this time. However, any 
night you could see the Beavers floating about in the pondweed and stuffing it 
into their mouths as fast as their specialized teeth could chew it up. In the 
late summer the dam above the big pond was suddenly improved and enlarged, 
resulting in water overflowing the trail on either side of the pond. Fresh new 
sticks of alder were cut and added to the dam along with large fresh masses 
of mud and water plants. In_ the 
middle of August we were startled 
to find that a new lodge had been 
erected in the little pond. It was so 
well-screened by alders that we hadn't 
noticed its gradual rise. This pond 
was so small and shallow that it was 
deemed unlikely that the Beavers 
would continue to work here in the 
fall. As time passed, however, it 
became apparent that the Beavers 
considered it suited to their needs. 
The house became larger and larger, 
and after the first frost it was heavily 
plastered with mud, and then the 
cutting of the winter food supply 
began in earnest. 

It wasn’t till about the middle of October that the site of the food storage 
pile could be discerned. Now it has assumed enormous proportions. Although 
a large part of the pile of sticks is above the surface of the water, an even 
larger portion is beneath. Only recently | watched a Beaver grasp the butt 
of a severed branch in its jaws and strike out through the water with the 
branch trailing out to one side. With its broad flat tail it kept itself moving 
in a straight line toward the supply depot. With an effortless push the Beaver 
dived and disappeared under the pile. Bubbles and movements of the brush 
pile told of the Beaver’s struggle to wedge the branch into place. 


A. W. SANBORN 


Large Tree Felled by Beavers 


Soon winter will form thick ice over the pond, but the Beaver, energetic 
first cousin of that most notorious of sleepers, the Woodchuck, will be 
swimming through the icy gloom to his under-water pantry. Little will the 
Beavers care for Berkshire winds and snow when they can sit in the compara- 
tive warmth of their lodge munching the bark of a good white ash stick. 


During most of the year the Beavers at Pleasant Valley are not much in 
evidence. In fact, many visitors walking along the trails pass right by the 
dams without recognizing them as the work of Beavers, so overgrown have 
they become with willows, alders, and red osier dogwood. The lodges. after 
the spring thaws and rains, tend to flatten down a great deal, and over the 
mud-plastered tops various plants, like jewelweed and blue vervain, grow up, 
giving them an ancient and abandoned appearance. It isn’t until the autum- 
nal preparations for winter get under way that one is forcibly made aware of 
the presence of the Beavers. Today it would be impossible for anyone, how- 
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A Beaver Eating Cherry Bark 


ever unobservant ot preoccupied, to go to the pond and not realize that 
Beavers have been al work. \s you approach the ponds you see before you 
a maze of trees lying this way and that across the trails. trees of all sizes, from 
saplings to the size of telephone poles. This point ts at the junction of the 


Alexander and Yokun Trails. 


It is interesting that this year. twenty years after they were introduced by 
the late S. Morris Pell. then warden of the Sanctuary. the Beavers have re- 
turned to the exact spot where the original colony was established. Mr. Pell 
felt that the Beavers would not only be a great attraction in themselves but 
that they would create ponds which would be suitable for wildlife. His fore- 
sight in this matter has been amply justified. 

In October. 1932. three Beavers were released on Yokun Brook. At first 
they were enclosed in a one-and-one-half-acre pen. but as they quickly took 
to their surroundings the fence was removed and they were free to go where 
they pleased. At this time this part of the valley was an alder thicket and 
swamp. Mrs. Pell wrote of it. in the Bulletin for January, LO44: “The pre- 
vailing growth in this area was speckled alder. white and gray birch, black 
cherry. crab and domestic apple. red or swamp maple, willow, pussy willow. 
and red osier. but, above all. there was aspen or poplar. the favorite food of 
the Beaver.” The Beavers multiplied and moved up and down stream. ever 
increasing the size and number of their ponds. Many of them found the brook 
a convenient highway down which to go to explore and colonize new regions 
in Berkshire County. 

Today. in place of the alder swamp. there is a whole series of ponds formed 
by more than twenty-six dams. Five of these ponds are big enough to offer 
rest. food. and cover to migrants and nesting sites to resident spec ies of water 
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S. WALDO BAILEY 
A Pleasant Valley Beaver Pond 

loving birds and animals. At least thirteen lodges have been erected. Some 
have been used only once, while others have been renovated from time to 
time and used again. There appear to be between eight and twelve Beavers 
in the colony at present. New additions undoubtedly move off downstream 
and the number of Beavers probably is relatively stable, controlled in large 
part by the available food supply. The dominant species of trees no longer 
include the aspen. The Beavers removed every one long ago. The last one 
that I remember seeing was cut some 300 to 350 feet from the pond’s edge 

a long way for the heavy water-loving Beaver to travel. But the Beavers 
have not abandoned Pleasant Valley as it was predicted they would do. A 
recent survey of the food trees used by the Beavers shows that in the last 
month and a half the Beavers along the edge of their small home pond have 
cut 102 trees under three inches in diameter, 29 trees three inches to ten 
inches in diameter, and 6 trees over ten inches in diameter. All of these 
trees were white ash, except five black cherry trees, one gray birch, and 
one large swamp maple. A few alders may have been cut and escaped 
notice, but apparently alder is not very acceptable as food. Early in Sep- 
tember a great many alders were cut, but these seem to have been used 
in dam building and house construction. Fortunately, ash trees will sprout 
from the stump, whereas aspens will not. It is this factor alone which has 
kept the Beavers here to date. During the last six years, the period of my ob- 
servations, ash has been the mainstay of their winter diet. 


What are the chances of the Beavers staying here indefinitely? A study 


of the food resources of our valley — especially the number of ash sprouts 


is not reassuring. In many places the black cherry now dominates the covet 
which it formerly shared with the ash. Ash sprouts will. I fear, be shaded 
out, and then the Beavers will have nothing. One solution might be to cut the 
cherries, though this is costly in time and labor. Perhaps we shall have to let 
Nature take its inevitable course and trust to the future. 
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Feathered Airfield Wings 


By VerNON S. Bace 
Photograph by the Author 


What happens to our native birds when roaring engines and whirling 
propellors take over their peaceful countryside ? 

Where Westover Field now lies was once a quiet rural area with farms, 
woodland, swamps, ponds and babbling brooks interspersed over about five 
thousand acres. All native birds were present in goodly numbers. 


Then man came with his mechanical monsters and went to work. Farm 
buildings were moved or torn down, top soil was stripped and stock piled. 
hills were leveled, ponds and gullies filled, forests cut. brooks and rivulets 
were tiled and covered. Exposed unstable sand sent clouds of dust skyward 
and piled rifts along buildings and roads. Runways, taxiways and ramps 
were constructed, hangars. barracks and ether buildings were erected. Planes 
roared in and out at frequent intervais. 

Some authorities thought that all bird life would leave the vicinity. and 
at first it seemed they were right. The destruction of nests and nesting sites. 
the constant turmoil of construction combined with the presence of so many 
human beings hurrying hither and yon, frightened many birds away. Gradu 


ally however, as large areas were seeded adjacent to the runways and ramps 
and reforestation was accomplished in outlying areas. they came back 


Stat 
lings and English Sparrows found nesting sites in and about the hangars and 


other buildings. Robins. Bluebirds. Flickers. Kingbirds 


and others made 
homes in abandoned orchards. 


Strangers also arrived birds of the open grasslands the 


pert, saucy 
Prairie Horned Larks. Here was level terrain to their likine. 


Broad open 
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stretches of grassland which were kept mowed made ideal feeding and nesting 
sites. The Horned Lark population has increased at Westover until now it 
averages about fifty. These birds do not seem to fear humans and nest on 
the ground near roads, runways and buildings. I found one nest within 
twenty feet of a busy fire station, another within thirty feet of an airplane 
loading ramp where planes were continually taxiing in and out. They nest 
very early in the spring and I have seen the parent birds covering their eggs 
while late snowstorms swirled about them. The young leave the nest before 
they can fly and run about after the adults. In the winter time the Larks. 
along with those visitors from the North, the Snow Buntings. feed on grass 
and weed seeds exposed by the snow plows along the edges of runways and 
taxiways. They do not seem to mind the cold and often at night in bitte: 
stormy weather they fly along ahead of the snow plows, apparently enjoying 
themselves. 


I believe that some of these Horned Larks stay with us the year around 
but the population varies, so there must be transients or migrants arriving and 
departing from time to time. In late November, 1951, | had the pleasure of 
observing a perfect albino specimen for a period of about two weeks. (This 
bird returned to Westover on March 1, 1952, briefly.) 


Another species which has shown powers of adaption is the Sparrow 
Hawk. In late summer and early fall they feed on grasshoppers and crickets 
which have strayed out onto the runways and taxiways from the adjacent 
zrass areas. These litthe hawks have learned that their natural prey are easily 
caught when they venture away from their hiding places in the tall grass. | 
have seen as many as thirty hawks feeding along a section of taxiway when 
it was much too early for their fall migration. 


Our native Meadowlarks are present in increasing numbers and several 
spend the winter on the Base each year. 


The larger birds also find Westover Field to their liking. Pheasants nest 
and rear their young in many sections, and Ruffled Grouse roar out of thickets 
which have sprung up where farmers once tilled corn and tobacco fields. In 
the spring of L951 | found two Woodcock nests within ten feet of each other 
and only a few hundred feet from a taxiway. The adults stayed on the nests 
and did not move even a feather as we took pictures of them a few feet away. 
One spring | saw a mother Black Duck with ten tiny ducklings paddling along 
a brook not more than two feet wide which drained out of a swamp. 


In the Spring and Fall many migrants stop at Westover before continuing 
on their long journey. 


From the variety and abundance of bird life at Westover Field it would 
seem that our feathered friends take a philosophical attitude about the antics 
of mere man and carry on their own destiny as though guided by a higher 
and greater power. 


Brookline Bird Club Plans Interesting Program 


At the annual meeting of the Brookline Bird Club. to be held on Friday 
evening, January 16, at 7:45, at the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
28 Newbury Street. Boston, the guest speaker, William R. Eblen, will present 
“Birds of Japan.” illustrated by kodachromes. This promises to be an inter- 
esting evening, and a large attendance is expected. 
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Multiple -Use Concept as Applied 


to Sanctuaries 
By Ropert A. HELLMANN 


The United States Forest Service is the nation’s number one exponent of 
multiple-use management of forest lands. The multiple-use plan consists of 
five major use-objectives: first, to produce timber crops: second, to provide 
usable habitat for animal life: third. to protect watershed and provide other 
important forest influences: fourth, to provide recreation: and, finally, to 
provide limited grazing in certain very special types of forests (western yellow 
pine). Now. it becomes immediately clear on a little consideration that, since 
a forest may be used secondarily as a sort of wildlife sanctuary. there is a 
certain amount of overlapping between a managed forest and a managed 
refuge. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to expect that a refuge could be man 
aged under a multiple-use plan. even if not exactly identical to that used on 
our public forests 7 

It is well known to field technologists, such as game managers. that climax 
forests are relatively poo! produce rs ol animal life. Since the closed Canopy 
formed by the tops of the trees blocks out the sunlight on the forest floor. 
thus preventing cover growth. Furthermore, the only food available would 
be seeds and insects high in the treetops, and this could be reached only by 
a few specialized forms, such as some songbirds. and not many at that. Ob 
viously, the more cover and the more food produced by the land. the more 
abundant will be the wildlife. Also. the more different kinds of land (and 
hence the greater variety of food available) the more different kinds of ani 
mals will reside on the land. Then it makes good sense to keep the land in 
various stages of forest development icalled “succession” ). such as shrubs. 
young trees, maturing forest, ete.. by harvesting the trees as timber crops 
on various parts of the sanctuary at various times. This will insure plenty of 
sunlight. flowers. fruit-bearing shrubs. and small trees. where many birds 
can make their homes. An additional advantage in this practice is that it 
provides an income from time to time which can help defray the cost of 
operating the refuge. 

Another use to which a sanctuary can be put. as all Audubon members 
know. is education. This means plenty of imagination. ingenuity, careful 
planning. and lots of plain hard work. Education in sanctuaries can be highly 
successful. [| need not go into the educational aspect further, because if any 
Audubon membezs are not familiar with the educational opportunities of a 
refuge it is time they visited one or all of the Society's sanctuaries. 


One of the great intangible values of our nation’s animal resources is 
their role as a source of pleasure and recreation. Hunting. fishing. nature 
photography, and just plain enjoyment of seeing animal life have long been 
a far more important phase of American recreation than baseball or football. 
since the fans participate. They have been the grounds for much social aetiy 
ity. such as sportsmen’s clubs and Audubon Societies. (How many Sundays 
have you been on birding trips when you might otherwise have been sitting 
around the house? Didn't you meet some new people, too?’ Or maybe you 
haven't been on any trips?) A refuge can be a place to go to see wildlife. 
It can also be instrumental in augmenting the surrounding populations of those 
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species which perhaps serve men best as game (Black Duck. Pheasant. Ruffled 
Grouse). The Parker River Federal Refuge serves well in this capacity. 

\t the same time that a sanctuary is performing the above services. it is 
a natural site for scientific research. Birds can be banded. parasites studied, 
habitats manipulated, and various planted shrubs tested for value as food 
and cover. The sanctuary director has an excellent opportunity for close 
association with his animal residents through traps and feeding devices. In 
many refuges, such as Patuxent Federal Research Refuge in Maryland and 
Tern Island Sanctuary in Massachusetts, much scientific investigation is being 
carried on, 

Altogether, then, we might list in approximate order of importance all the 
uses to which a sanctuary might ideally be put under a multiple-use plan 
of management: 

To provide optimum habitat for animal life. 

To educate. 

To serve as a laboratory for scientific research. 

To provide recreation, either directly or indirectly. through 
yvame crop production. 

To produce agricultural crops. such as timber. or as hay on 
salt marsh refuges. 

Of course it would not be practical to expect all sanctuaries to be used in 
all of these five ways at once, but | believe most sanctuaries and refuges can 
be used in at least four of these ways. Most sanctuary directors seem to 
operate on at least two objectives, habitat improvement and either education 
or scientific research. | think, however, that a more conscious awareness of 
the multiple-use plan which | have presented above will make possible a more 
extensive program in an intensive refuge management project. 


An Introduction to Bird Identification 

\n elementary bird identification course will be given at Audubon House 
on Wednesday evenings. February 25 through April 22. from 7:30 to 9:00. 
terminating with an all-day field trip on Saturday. May 2. 

Leadership for this course will be shared by a group of Audubon staff 
members, in order to give those taking the course the advantage of specialized 
talent accompanied by wide general knowledge in bird identification. Th 
fee for the course is $7.50. Registrations will be accepted by mail or telephone 
(KEnmore 6-4895). 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


January 1, all day. Ipswich and Dunes. \fternoon, Mystic Lakes. Miss MeCarthy. 
Robert Hogg, CRvystal 9-3431-W. WAtertown 4-9261. 

January 3, all day. Rockport and Cape January 24, forenoon. Boston Fenway. Miss 
Ann. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. After Hanson, COmmonwealth 6-1595. 

noon, Arnold Arboretum to Leverett Pond. January 31. all day. Auto trip to Boxford 
Miss Wollaston, BLuehills 8-2750. and Essex County. Mr. Jameson. Beverly 
January 10, forenoon. Bedford and Lex 1239-R. Afternoon, Devereux and Marble 
ington Feeding Stations. Mr. Argue, KEn- head Neck, Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024 

more 6-3604. Afternoon, Nahant, Mr. Kelly, | February 7. all dav. Rockport and Cape 
LYnn 2-9024. Ann. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. After 
January 17, all day. Newburyport and noon, Leverett Pond to Arboretum, Miss 
Vicinity. Miss Barry, MElrose 4-5888. — Lawson, CApitol 7-5618 
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The Birds’ Cireus 
By ELLEN Wuircome 


When the birds are feeding at the window box and on the near-by poreh 
under the apple tree. it is like the three rings of a circus! “Whitie.” the 
White-throated Sparrow. the ringmaster. is the first to come in the morning 
and the last to leave in the late afternoon. 


The troupe consists of “Chickie.” a friendly little Black- apped Chickadee 
with his wife and friends the toe dancers: “Nutty.” the White-breasted 
Nuthatch, and his nimble wife. both excellent acrobats: several Tree Sparrows. 
mimics of Chickie and Nutty and in the chorus: “Red.” the Downy Wood 
pecker, and his family. real clowns and tightrope walkers: and the brown 
and gray English Sparrows. members of the chorus. Juncos in gray and white 
uniforms run about here and there like willing helpers. “Sammy” Blue Jay 
in his drum major’s hat acts as leader of the parade around the tree and 
grounds, followed by the busy speckled Starlings. 


The window feeder opens as the first ring, with Whitie’s high whistle 
descending to a ringing echo. Wearing a black and white striped cap. he 
stands straight and tall in clothes of brown and gray. under his chin a gleam 
ing white ruff outlined by a gray vest. Strutting about. he scratches through 
the seeds to set the stage for the first group tiny black- ap Chickie and his 
merry dancers in fluffy black and white. Chickie circles the feeder lightly. 
while selecting a large sunflower seed. and then goes to the front to beat out 
the rhythm of his “tap dance.” Breaking the shell as he taps the seed on the 
edge of the feeder. he sits a while and eats. As he flies out with another 
seed, one of his troupe flies in. liptoes around the box and out with a seed: 
then another comes in. and still another. as if in time to real dance music. 


While this first ring gets much attention, the second ring on the porch 
railing is occupied by the vocal performers. Here the Tree Sparrows in thei 
red-brown peaked hats. like “end men” in a minstrel group, and the English 
Sparrows, the center chorus, make throaty warbles and chirps. Below the rail 
ing on the porch the busy gray and white Juncos. skipping around. pick up 
whatever seeds have dropped. At times the Juncos change places with the 
Tree Sparrows as end men, adding their soft chirps to the medley. 


kvervone likes clowns at a cireus, and “Red” Downy. in black and whit 
suit and scarlet headband. and his family are just the right ones here in the 
third ring the swinging suet log. They wear funny pointed black and white 
masks. Red appears with a slow rocking hop toward the log. but the limb hi 
is on is never the right one: so he changes his direction and tries again. He 
looks over the edge to see just where he wants to land. and sometimes he flies 
to the railing beneath the log and tries to search for the best place. The 
Downies never seem to figure out the most comfortable position and often 
stay upside down while nibbling at the fat. If one of Red’s family does not 
come along at the right moment, he flies to her and pushes her toward the 


log: and she slowly creeps along the limb, doing her funny tightrope stunt 


Now the first ring is changing its act. and we hear yank-yank the call 


of Nutty, in shiny black cap and bluish-gray and white coat. as he swoops in 


from the apple tree. He is not afraid of spectators and takes plenty of time 


parading about the box in his low, flat-footed manner. Stopping for as many 
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of the small seeds as he can swallow, he picks up a sunflower seed. Then, 
balancing on the edge of the feeder, he dives toward the ground and darts up 
quickly through the tree to his lookout in the high elm. Before he disappears, 
Nutty’s wife has come into the apple tree and is doing her acrobatic stunts 
along the tree trunk. As soon as Nutty goes, she timidly performs her act on 
the railing near by or on the edge of the feeder. She glances around to see 
if Nutty is hurrying back, and sometimes he gets there before she has time 
to pick up a seed. They generally make many trips in and out of the feeder 
before one of the bolder Tree Sparrows dares to come in. While Nutty and 
wife are waiting, they run up and down the trunk and branches of the tree 

mostly head dewn, Nutty stops and clings to a vertical limb with head 
stretched out keeping perfectly still but watching every motion in the feeder. 


A loud piercing call like the roar of a lion in a circus, and into view comes 
Sammy Blue Jay. He has no balancing or acrobatic tricks, but he is sly 
possibly announcing that a cat is coming, so that he can sneak in to grab a 
sunflower seed as all the other birds fly up into the tree. A close companion 
to Sammy, a speckled Starling, drops down ungainly from the top of the tree 
to the railing. Walking along as “ 
the log and gobbles the suet in large bites, while he stands comfortably and 
firmly. If others of his family come into the tree, they wait. for they know 
the sharpness of his long bill: and he wants no competition. 


‘acefully” as a camel, he reaches up to 


gr 


When the third ring is clear again, Red flies in for another tightrope walk 
to the log, slipping off several times with his awkward and clumsy balancing 
like a clown. Red is just finishing his last bit of stunt when Whitie comes to 
the first ring for his last look about and for a bite before bedtime. The sun 
is ready to set as Whitie stands there slowly eating. and the circus is over 
for that day! 


Audubon Winter Field Trips 


Sunpay, January 25. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. Two chartered 
busses will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street. Boston, at 8:15 A.M.. 
returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P.M. One bus will cover Cape Ann and 
the other bus the Newburyport area. Those who wish to specify a choice of 
bus may do so, and assignments will be made up to the capacity of each bus. 
At the end of the trip, both busses will meet at Ipswich River Sanctuary, where 
coffee and doughnuts will be served. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. 
Fee for those using private cars and following busses. 45 cents. Reservations 
should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after 
noon on Friday, January 23. Leaders: Davis H. Crompton, Mrs. Clara 
deWindt, C. Russell Mason. Robert W. Smart. and Miss Dorothy E. Snyder. 


Sunpay, Fesruary 15. Trip to Cape Ann for winter birds. Chartered bus 
will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M.. return- 
ing to Audubon House at 7:00 P.M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. 
Fee for those using private cars and following busses, 75 cents. Reservations 
should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after 


9 


noon on Friday. February 13. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Eric Courter. A’ newly. elected 
Director of the Massachusetts Audu 
bon Society is Eric Cutler. of West- 
wood. Massachusetts. the son of 
Roger W. Cutler and Leslie Bradley 
Cutler. the latter a present: member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
a Director of the Society from 1912 
to LO2Z0. 
Mr. Cutler was born at Needham. 
Massachusetts. June 27. 1918. He 
received his early education at the 
Charles River School at Dover and 
the Noble \ Greenough School al 
Dedham. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1940 with an A.B. degree, 
and while at college rowed on the Harvard crew. After a brief period as a 
volunteer worker for the Massachusetts Audubon Society, he became a 
“looper” trainee with the Bethlehem Steel Company. and on November 17. 
1942. he enlisted as a private in the Army Air Corps for service in World 
War Il. In April. 1944. he was commissioned a second lieutenant as pilot ol 
a twin-engine and flew in the 52nd Troop Carrier Wing of the 12th Air Force 
in the Mediterranean Theater of Operations for eighteen months. While in 


europe he wrote interestingly to the Society of conservation in that part of 
the world and at that time became a life member of the Society. He was re- 
leased as Captain to inactive status on December 17. 1945. 


During 1946 Mr. Cutler was engaged in magazine publishing. serving as 
general manager for the Boston Transcript. The following year he entered 
the employ of Bird & Son. Inc.. Walpole. and in 1948 became sales-representa 
live managing the Central Pennsylvania territory for that company. In 
September, L951. he returned to Massachusetts to become assistant secretary 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. 

On July 2, 1940. Mr. Cutler was married to Nancy Ware. of Westwood. 
and they have four children: Erica, Abbot Ware. Joshua Wingate Carr. and 
Nathan Storer. Erica has been her father’s banding co-operator since she was 
four and a half years old. and with him made a notable record when they 
found a Least Tern on Sampson's Island in Cotuit Harbor that lacked one 
week of being twenty-one vears old, 

Mr. Cutler’s interest in conservation and field ornithology. as well as his 
hobby of collecting birds on postage stamps. led him to become actively in 
terested in Audubon work. He has served as chairman of the Moose Hill 
Sanctuary Advisory Committee and is at present a member of the Educa 
tional and Sanctuary Committees of the Board of Directors. He is also a 
member of the Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge. 


Have You Turned In Your 1952 Check-List? 


The dead line for submitting Check-Lists for the 1952 Summary has been 
set for Thursday. January 15. 
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Mrs. James Futton Nievps, JR., 
of Hardwick. was elected to the Board 
of Directors in 1949. She was born 
in Portland, Maine. in 1908. was 
educated at St. Timothy’s School. 
Catonsville. Maryland. and at Smith 
College. from which she received her 
bachelor of arts degree in 1931. The 
year 1926-27 was spent traveling in 
England, on the Continent. and in 
Turkey. Palestine, and Egypt. For 
two years, 1933 and 1934, she lived 
in Geneva. Switzerland, where she 
worked at the League of Nations for 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation. In 
1936 she was married to James Ful- 
ton Nields. Jr.. of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, who is currently president and 
treasurer of Ware Knitters, Inc.. op- 
erating four mills, the main mill 
being at Ware. Massachusetts. They 
have two sons, James Fulton. III, 
who is attending St. Paul’s School. 
Concord, New Hampshire, and Will- 
iam Lee, a student at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Connecticut. In 1949 Mr. 
Nields was elected president of the 

American Overseas Association, with the treasury of the organization at 
practically zero. Mrs. Nields stepped in and converted their dining room 
into an AOA office, and there with volunteer help for two years she handled 
a total of $13,500 and over 80,000 pieces of mail, including membership 
mailings and personal letters to AOA members all over the world. 

Mrs. Nields’s interest in bird life began at the age of eleven, when she 
won a bird identification contest and received as a prize a leather-bound 
edition of Hoffmann’s Guide to the Birds, which she still treasures. The family 
home is a most attractive 225-year-old house in Hardwick, where extensive 
bird-banding is carried on. One year, for instance, they banded thirty-four 
species, including 1046 Evening Grosbeaks, and their feeding stations are 


always thronged with feathered guests. Their most interesting records include 
an Evening Grosbeak recaptured at Hardwick that had been banded seven 
years before at Sault St. Marie, Michigan, a Worm-eating Warbler which 
appeared about their house at 1:30 one spring morning, and a female Cardinal 
which came to their feeder in May, 1952. 


Mrs. Nields enjoys golf, tennis, sailing, and swimming, as well as bird- 


observing. and in spite of serving actively with the Red Cross, local Parent- 
Teacher Association, Smith College Alumnae, and as secretary of the Hard- 
wick School Committee and council member of the Northeastern Bird-Band- 
ing Association, she finds time to be chairman of the Cook’s Canyon Wildlife 
Sanctuary Advisory Committee and to serve on the Membership and Sance- 
tuary Committees of the Board of Directors. 
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“So Much for So Little” 
New Year’s Fare 

Membership in the Massachusetts Audubon Society is a reciprocal matter. 
Frequently in these paragraphs we stress the contribution which our members 
make to the success of the Audubon program, for upon this contribution we 
depend for everything we are able to accomplish. Nevertheless, there are 
privileges of membership offered by the Society in return for this co-opera 
tion, and we hope in the coming year to spread many dainties before oun 
Audubon family, and in such variety that they may be enjoyed by as many 
members as possible. To begin with, all who can attend the annual meeting in 
Boston on January 24 are assured of a very happy time, providing, as it does, 
an unusual opportunity to greet old friends and make new ones. and to enjoy 
an ins piring program. The field trip, too, on the following day, the first of our 
1953 series, will lure many to new birding experiences along the coast. Then. 
in February and March, we are proud indeed to present four superb enter 
tainments in the Audubon Nature Theatre series of lectures and these right 
across the State! And for every member, everywhere, we are offering nine 
sparkling issues of the Bulletin, each of which will contain more announce- 
ments of interest and just the kind of reading we believe our Audubon mem 
bers like. And now, to one and all go our best wishes for A Bright and Pros 
perous New Year. 


At this time we welcome the following new members and record with 
pleasure those who have advanced their membership to a higher bracket. 


Contributing Members Bierkoe, Mrs. George O., Beverly 
*Avery, H. Arthur, Springfield Bradley, Ralph, Canton 
**Cutler, Mrs. George C., Dedham Brigham, Mrs. Charles R., Lowell 
*Dane, Mrs. Ernest B., Jr.. Belmont Brown, Ronald, Brooklin 
*Emerson, Guy, N. Y., N. Y. Bryant, Paul F., Lynn 
*Webster, Miss Clara M., Medford Bur , Gardner, Danvers 
fieadenk Emmett G., Boston 
es Members Cover, Mrs. F. Brooke, Tyngsboro 
Carter, Louis H., E. Orleans Crane, Miss Martha, Cambridge 
*(Carter, Mrs. Louis H., E. Orleans Cunningham, Francis V., Belmont 
*Casselman, Mrs. T. E., Waban DeLuca, Miss Madeline, Haverhill 
Clifford, Miss Helen M.., Brookline Duncan, Mrs. Laurence, Concord, N. 
Estey, Miss Olive, Hathorne Enright, Charles S., Newtonville 
Fitzgerald, James D., Milton Ferguson, Miss Sally, Marblehead 
*Higginbotham, Mr. and Mrs. Sibley, Forbes, Mrs. F. Murray, Jr., Boston 
Wollaston Forte, Daniel, Haverhill 
Hutchinson, Miss Eleanora, Newtonville Franks, Mrs. William S., Plymouth 
*Lyons, Miss Gladys P., Arlington Gillis, Mrs. Joseph A., Beverly 
Pendergast, Mrs. Howard E., Norwood Gray, Mrs. Irene E., Stow 
Porter, William F., Lynn Haanes, Mrs. Merle ©., Beverly 
*Riley, Mrs. Charles Scott, Wellesley Hendrickson, A. C., Belmont 
*Sargent, Mrs. S. A., Jr.. Needham Hill, Mrs. Allen M., S. Hamilton 
Smith, Dr. Robert M.. Winchester Hodgson, Mrs. Samuel. Concord, N. 
*Woolley, Mrs. Edith Christiana, Holmes, Mrs. Roland T., Plymouth 
, Newton Highlands Hooper, Miss Harriet B., Cambridge 
Active Members = Hunt, Pearson, Se. Lincoln 
Allen, Miss Alice, Taunton Hynes, Mrs. Thomas A., Sauge 
Bailey, Mrs. Richard, Pittsfield Kemble, Mrs. Schuyler, Boston 
Barclay, Mrs. Robert M., Reading Lapierre, Mrs. Emery, Concord, N. HU. 
- Laurence, Miss Genieve E.. Lowell 
°Transterred from Active Membership Leith, Mrs. Royal W., Dedham 
** Transferred from Supporting Lidstone, Mrs. Irene, 
Membership Lincoln, Miss Lillian I 


be ve rly 
Gloucester 
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Logan, Richard W., Arlington Robblee, Mrs. Eva, Maynard 
MacDonald, Angus, Medford Schatz, Miss Elsie, Beverly 
McConnell, William C., Jr., Cambridge Schoenfeld, Norman, Haverhill 
McFarland, Mrs. Henry, Concord, N. H. Scholnick, Miss Reeva, Haverhill 
Morgan, Miss Ingemarie, Newton Scott, Mrs. E. J., Gleasondale 
Murphy, Mrs. Vincent, Dunstable Scott, Mrs. Henry R., 

Neal, Miss Anita M., Falmouth Framingham Ctre 
Newton, Thomas A., Newton Ctre. Smith, Mrs. Gordon, Hubbardston 
Nilson, Miss Joan, Boston Smith, Miss Janet, Boston 

Northrup, Mrs. James, Plymouth Smith, Miss Marjorie, Pittsfield 
Oatley, Miss Ann, Haverhill Stephens, Mrs. Brad, Needham 
Parker, Mrs. Henry F., Fitchburg Vander Laan, Mrs. W. P., Weston 
Perry, Wallace J., Monument Beach Van Schyndel, F., Randolph 

Prindle, Mrs. Bryce, Plymouth Ventre, Miss Terry, S. Weymouth 
Public Library, Phillipston Whitesides, Mrs. Bright, Chelmsford 
Qualey, Miss Anita, Braintree Wilson, Douglas U., Cambridge 
Randlett, Mrs. E. Prescott, Winchester Wood, Miss Marion, Stow 

Ray, Mrs. Stella N., Beverly Woodman, Mrs. Byron E., Stow 

River House, Ipswich Wright, Mrs. Florence S., Gleasondale 


Arthur Cleveland Bent Receives a Notable Honor 


A little over two score years ago, in L911, Arthur Cleveland Bent, of Taun- 
ton, was elected to the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, then in its fifteenth year of active work for conservation. For three 
decades his good judgment and generous advice were of inestimable value 
to our organization. In 1943, under the pressure of his enormous under- 
taking, the preparation of his monumental Life Histories of North American 
Birds for the United States National Museum, he retired from our Board of 
Directors and was made an Honorary Vice-President of the Society, a title 


which he still holds with distinction. He has been a Contributing Editor of 
our Bulletin since 1942. 


We are rejoiced to learn that Mr. Bent has been voted the Daniel Giraud 
Elliot Medal of the National Academy of Sciences, to be formally presented to 
him at the Annual Meeting of the Academy next April. It is our privilege to 
quote from the letter of notification sent Mr. Bent by Dr. Alexander Wetmore. 
and to join in extending our congratulations and felicitations to our esteemed 
fellow member and Honorary Vice-President. 


National Academy of Sciences 

Office of the Home Secretary 

2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Bent: 


It is my great pleasure to inform you that the National Academy of Sciences, at its 
Autumn Meeting held in St. Louis last week, has voted to. award you the Daniel Giraud 
Elliot Medal for the year 1949 in recognition of your work on the Life History of North 
American Birds. The medal is given primarily for the seventeenth volume in your series 
which appeared in the year in question, but recognizes the vast amount of work that has 
gone into the entire series. 


This gold medal, established in memory of Daniel Giraud Elliot by a gift from his 
daughter, Margaret Henderson Elliot, is given annually to the author of such paper, 
essay or other work upon some branch of zoology or paleontology published during the 
year as in the opinion of the judges shall be most meritorious and worthy of honor. Pres- 
entation will be made at the time of the Annual Meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences which will take place in Washington, D. C., at the end of April. . . . 


I am, Very sincerely yours, 
A. Wetmore, 


Home Secretary. 
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Ornithologists Alive! 
XIL Guy Emerson 


Guy Emerson was born in New 

York City on January 28. 1886. the 

son of Nathaniel Waldo Emerson 

and Anne Elinor Smith, his father 

being connected with the Emerson 

family at Concord, Massachusetts. He 

was graduated from Harvard Univer- 

sity in LOOS and received his LL.B. 

from the Law School in LOLL. Enter- 

ing on a business career, he first 

served with the United States Treas 

ury Department and later became 

vice-president of the National Bank 

of Commerce in New York. From 

1923 to 1947 he was with the Bankers 

Trust Company, New York, and is 

now vice-president of the Samuel H. 

Kress Foundation. New York. As 

director of publicity of the Second 

Federal Reserve District in the Lib 

erty Loan Campaign during World 

War I. he scored a smashing success. 

He also has been executive manager of the American Bankers Association. 

Like all able businessmen, he has found time for many other activities, most 

notable of which perhaps was his service as vice-chairman of the National 

Red Cross War Fund, from L941 to 1943. He has received foreign decorations 

from France. Italy. and Norway. His wife, the former Ruth Van Cleve, is a 
charming and gracious hostess. 


When and how Guy Emerson first became interested in birds | do not 
know. but we first hear of him in Brewster’s Birds of the Cambridge Region as 
having found a Hooded Warbler locally, and no one who knows him now can 
doubt that it was properly identified. In the Wall Street business he met John 
H. Baker, who interested him in the National Audubon Society and persuaded 
him to join the board of directors, on which he served as president from 1940 
to LOF4E and as treasurer from 1944 on. This connection really provided him 


with a badly needed outlet from business cares and responsibilities and 
brought him in contact with some first-rate birders, and his old boyhood 
interest flamed anew. Never have | known a businessman so happily wedded 
to a rich and rewarding hobby. His sympathetic insight into and patience 
with the birders’ temperament, their narrow-minded intensity in their interest. 
their impracticality, and personal clashes, were truly remarkable, as they are 
mostly everything a trained man of affairs ordinarily loathes. In the nicest 


way he has become a patron and benefactor of many talented young people. 
Roger Peterson is a devoted and intimate friend, who pays him a fine tribute 
in his Preface to the new Field Guides, both eastern and western. Similarly. 
he has backed and helped Richard Pough in the Audubon Guides. There is 
no space to list all the ornithologists he knows and likes, who all like him, 
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In such a busy and responsible life, field trips for birds have had to be 
sporadic and intermittent. Guy has been fortunate in that business trips and 
the Red Cross have taken him on long swings to every part of the United 
States. As a result he has been able to build up a very large year’s list and 
life list, at one time having the top record of over six hundred named forms 
ina year. His charmingly written “Lure of the List” in Audubon Magazine 
commemorates this feat. But his year’s list included a trip to coastal Texas 
with Irby Davis and Connie Hagar, a stopover in Colorado and one in Utah. 
where he gol the first record of a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, * a trip to Monterey 
with Williams. to Seattle with Hagerstein, usually one Long Island and Wash- 
ington trip with Roger Peterson, and an oceasional junket to Florida on Au- 
dubon business. 


I first met him through Audubon business, when he helped get me on the 
hoard of directors, and later helped me become chairman of the board. He 
has run up on several occasions to Boston, when we have had delightful trips 
in fall, winter, and spring and I have, I believe, helped him to see a few new 
birds. Best of all, he has twice joined our big day tear in May, once with 
Roger Peterson. Each time, like a prize mascot, we broke the New England 
record with 160 species or better, encountering ideal conditions. [| owe him 
a great deal in warm affection and true friendship. 

Several times | have visited him at his charming home in Chilmark. 
Martha’s Vineyard, where he plans to retire, | devoutly hope in time, so that 
health, strength, and energy are left him to pursue his hobby unimpeded by 
affairs of state. in which he has been so signally successful. 


LupLow Griscom 


As Mr. Emerson says, it was Mr. Griscom’s tutelage in “taking the second look” that 
enabled him to find this bird and add it to the Utah faunal records. (Ed.) 


Massachusetts Conservation Council Elects Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Conservation Council, of 
which the Massachusetts Audubon Society is one of sixteen member organiza- 
tions State-wide in their activities, the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Richard Borden, President: Mrs. H. H. Richardson. Vice- 
President: C. Russell Mason. Secretary-Treasurer: the Executive Committee 
consists of N. W. Bates, of The Trustees of Public Reservations; Ayers Brin- 
ser, of the Soil Conservation Society of America: Harris A. Reynolds, of the 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association: Paul White. of Wildlife Con- 
servation Incorporated: Mrs. John W. Higgins, of the Garden Club of Amer 
ica: and J. Albert Torrey, of the Massachusetts State Grange. 

At the November meeting of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, Francis H. Allen was elected Audubon delegate and C. 
Russell Mason alternate delegate to the Massachusetts Conservation Council 
for the coming year. The Council meets monthly at Audubon House, from 
October to June, for the discussion of problems of mutual interest in the con- 
servation field. During the summer months a Covered Wagon operated by 
the Council visits many New England youth camps, bringing a program of 
conservation education to the boys and girls and help tor the counselors 


responsible for the teaching of natural science and conservation at these camps. 
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PROGRAM 





Annual Meeting 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Saturday, January 24, 1953 Horticultural Hall, Boston 


Featuring Program and Exhibits by the Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of the Society 
Jupce Rospert Watcorr presiding 


Afternoon Session 

2:00 THE BAY STATE’S MOST INTERESTING MAMMAI The Beaver in 
Action. Photographed by Thornton W. Burgess, Naturalist and Author, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Annual Business Meeting. 
ARCADIA ON THE OX-BOW. Motion picture in color produced by J 
Edward Hyde, illustrating scenery and activities at Areadia Wildlife Sanc 
tuary. Presented by Edwin A. Mason, Sanctuary Director 
Pause to get acquainted. See the exhibits. Opportunity to discuss problems 
with Audubon. staff 

> GREETINGS FROM THE VICE-PRESIDENTS. Robert Crane, Dalton, 
Massachusetts, Chairman of the Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary 
Committee. 
THE BERKSHIRES ROUND THE YEAR. Kodachromes. Presented by 
Sartlett. Hendricks, Curator of Seience, The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 
BIRDS IN THE FLORIDA LANDSCAPE. A new color motion picture by 
John H. Storer, Waltham, Massachusetts, President of the Florida Audubon 
Society. 

5:00 FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO THE GASPE. A camera is useful in reeord 
ing interesting experiences in natural history. By Torrey Jackson and David 
Pucker. Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

5 COLORFUL 1952. Selected kodachromes. Presented by Audubon members 
to 6:45 BUFFET SUPPER, with Seiler’s Famous Clam Chowder 


Evening Session 
ORNITHOLOGICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF 1952. Five-minute presentations, 
many of them surprises, by members of the Society. A popular annual feature 
WORKSHOP DEVELOPS AL DUBON LEADERS. Color film of 1952) Au 
dubon Workshop by Roger Early, Florida Audubon Society staff. Presented 
by Mrs. Mary Lela Grimes, Director of Public Relations, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. 

8:00 BIRDS ALONG THE MAINE COAST New motion picture in color. Pre 
sented by Dr Alfred O. Gross, Professor of Biology Jowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine; ornithologist and writer 

EXHIBITS of the writings of our Honorary Vice-Presidents 
will be found in the Exhibit Hall 


Hostesses 
Mrs. Donald C. Alexander Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster Mrs. Rosario Mazzeo 
Mrs. Clarence E. Atlen Mrs. Ludlow Griscom Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller 
Mrs. Oakes ] Ames Mrs. Philip B Heywood Mrs Alva Morrison 
Mrs. Richard Borden Miss Louisa Hunnewell Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr 
Mrs. Elliott B. Church Mrs. Edwin C. Johnson Mrs. John Richardson 
Mrs. G. W. Cottrell, Jr. Mrs. Ralph Lawson Mrs. Robert Waleott 
Mrs. Lee W. Court Mrs. C. Russell Mason Mrs. Svdney M. Williams 
Mrs. Roger Ernst Mrs. John B. May 


ANNUAL WINTER FIELD TRIP — JANUARY 25 


(See notice elsewhere in Bulletin) 
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We are starting for the NATURE THEATRE of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


Won’t YOU Join us? 


HUGO H. SCHRODER 


The NATURE THEATRE presents 


THE BEST IN WILDLIFE COLOR FILMS 
for Young People and Adults alike. 


OUR 1953 BOSTON SERIES INCLUDES :— 

“Adventures in Nature” by Bert Harwell February 7 
“Camera Gunning in the South” by Dick Borden . . February 21 
“Earthquake Lake” by Karl Maslowski......... March 7 


“Camera Trails” by Dick Borden . March 21 


All at New England Mutual Hall Saturdays at 10:30 A.M. These films 
are also scheduled for Northampton and Beverly. See the full description 
of these films in the December Bulletin, with order blanks for the series in 


Boston, Northampton and Beverly. 


Watch the local newspapers for announcements of films in Worcester, 
Attleboro, the Berkshires, and Worcester County, or contact Audubon House 


in Boston or the nearest Sanctuary Director, for details and tickets in advance. 
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Notes From Our Sanctuaries 
PLEASANT VALLEY. “What does the director of a Sanctuary do when 


the season ends?” “What do you do in the winter?” These are questions that 
are often asked. “Do you live here all the year round?” Most people seem to 
think it must be a nice place to live but wonder how we get in and out in the 
winter. 

At Pleasant Valley the program is even more seasonal than at the other 
sanctuaries, partly because it is located in a summer resort area and partly 
because few people dare to venture down into our valley when the roads are 
coated with ice and snow. Actually. the roads are often in better condition 
when winter is well advanced than the city streets of the residential sections. 
Town plows keep us neatly plowed, and I rarely use chains. 

When school opens in the fall, our staff drops from five to one. Some of 
the staff are teachers. the others are students. One of my duties is to head up 
the teaching program in the Berkshires and also to do part-time teaching. 
The opening of the new school year is a busy period of preparing teaching 
schedules and new lessons. Visitations to the Sanctuary drop off markedly at 
the end of the summer season, though the months of September and October 
bring large numbers of birders and nature-lovers, especially on week ends. 


All through the fall there is a gradual process of putting the Sanctuary 
to sleep for the winter. This year the floor of the Trailside Museum was 
painted in the middle of October, which brought its use to an abrupt end. As 
the museum is unheated, this is about the usual close of the season anyway. 
Live specimens that have been on hand have to be released early enough in 
the fall to allow them to prepare for winter. Snakes and turtles, after a brief 
appearance before the boys and girls of the sixth grades of the schools of 
Berkshire County, are released in time for their hibernation. Our program 
of bird feeding is stepped up and banding operations begin again in earnest. 
Nature Trail signs come down and are sorted according to their need for re 
painting, relettering, or replacement. 

Just before the ponds freeze up for the winter the tame Mallards are 
brought in. This usually is not a difficult process, for in the fall, as the ducks 
get hungry, the whole flock will usually fly up and land on the front lawn. 
Then, in a mad race of pattering feet, they rush across the porch to get any 
scraps of food they may find on the bird feeding tray. Having exhausted this 
supply, they wander aimlessly about, or even go to sleep, on the lawn until 
their demands for food have been acceded to, Picketing members of the 
unions could learn a few tricks from these Mallards! Once we decide to put 
them in the shed for the winter, it has usually been a simple matter to take a 
little grain and lead them into the duck house, but this year they were very 
wary. They only flew up once or twice, and so, finally, when they were sar 
rounded by ice, I tried to lead them on foot from the pond to the house. They 
wouldn't be led. Then I tried driving them, and this worked surprisingly 
well up to a certain point. [| could get them up on the lawn, but they 
wouldn't go into the duck house, and when pressed too closely they would 
spring into the air and return to the pond. 


One day when my children and I were banking the house to keep it snug 
for the winter. we heard a fanning of wings, and. lo and behold, there were 
the ducks landing one by one or in pairs in front of the duck house. We 
opened the door, and in they went. Why the change of heart? Perhaps 
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greater cold had increased their hunger, making them subordinate their fears 
to the dictates of their stomachs. It is interesting that they become so wedded 
to being fed at a certain place that they return again and again and don’t fly 
away, as they are perfectly capable of doing. 

When winter is upon us, as it will be shortly, the sanctuary director alter- 
nates between classes and sanctuary work, which consists of varied duties 
working on trail signs. writing articles, preparing new museum exhibits, feed- 
ing and banding birds, appearing before local groups and organizations to 
keep them posted on Audubon work in the region, and preparing summer 
programs and schedules. 

The last event of the month of November was Ralph E. Lawrence’s lecture 
“Nature’s Free Show,” and it was a free show, too, because Mr. Lawrence 
offered to present it at the Unitarian Church in Pittsfield, where his son-in-law, 
Mr. Kibby, is minister, with half the proceeds to go to the church and half to 
Pleasant Valley. Mr. Lawrence is a business man from Washington. where, 
when he isn’t conducting business or meeting with the board of directors of 
the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, he spends all his spare time 
recording wildlife on color film. He has magnificent shots of such species as 
the Prothonotary Warbler, the unique Kirtland’s Warbler, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Bald Eagle, Pileated Woodpecker, Pintail Ducks, Black Skimmers, 
and many others, His success in capturing these specimens on film is the good 
fortune of the many audiences he has delighted, as he did ours in Pittsfield. 
Many thanks to Ralph Lawrence. 


ALVAH W. SANBORN 


IPSWICH RIVER. A mild November gave ample time to prepare for 


winter at the Sanctuary. This wind-swept hill is open to the full blast of the 
winter winds. The resonant twang of the swinging sledge on the iron stakes 
of the snow fence did not alarm the four to five hundred Crows that congre- 
gated about the west side of the hill. Most of them seemed to have chosen 
rather unstable perches on the conifers and the red maples of the swamp, as 
they were constantly taking wing, fluttering, sliding, and moving about. 
Others took their turn and went up to heckie the resident Red-tailed Hawk 
that placidly soared about. All the while they kept up their raucous cawing. 
Even at dusk, as they flew into the white pines to roost for the night, they left 
an over-shoulder threat of a return engagement on the morrow. This has been 
a daily performance, and I have viewed it with much enjoyment. This 
splendid and sagacious bird dominated the month. The Juncos and Fox 
Sparrows quietly feeding were, however, a pleasant relief. 

Tangled bittersweet brightens the thickets. the red cedars have turned their 
winter brown, frozen barberries festoon their pewter-gray stems, and rose 
haws spotlight their thicket. “Beauty in little things.” A walk anywhere in 
the Sanctuary will reward the sharp eye. 

With volunteer work, an area of upland that slopes down to the river has 
been cleared of brush, opening a sweeping view of the “Great Swamp” and 
the river meadows. The coiling river flows toward the clearing and then makes 
a sharp bend and winds its way downstream through the meadows of 
matted blue joint and canary grass. On November 24 a female American 
Merganser dwarfed the Green-winged Teal that shared the water hole with her. 

The news of poaching on the Sanctuary, together with the tearing down of 
“No Shooting” posters, prompted a paddle on the river. The recent rains 
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had brought the level up and the current had increased. A few late Wood 
Ducks jumped up just ahead of the canoe and later were joined by some 
Blacks. One Snipe winged his way rapidly across my bow. A lone Great Blue 
Heron standing in a backwater took wing and flew downstream, and we met 
again at another of his haunts. A singing Swamp Sparrow surprised me. By 
luck I met up with the suspected “poacher.” and I delivered a firm but polite 
remonstrance as [| stood in the stern of the canoe. Paddling on a few bends 
(fortunately out of his view). I slid onto a snag. In less than a minute | 
gained my footing on the river bottom and stood chest-deep in the chilly 
water, while canoe, paddles, ete. continued on down. | had my “come- 
uppance” in more than one way. Never did a canoe get more rapidly righted 
nor a drenched person more strenuously try to collect himself and belongings 
and assume an air of composure. With aplomb and dignity | tried to appear 
very comfortable in water-heavy clothes, and with violent strokes | continued 
down the river. kor it never would have done lo have been seen in such a 
state after having delivered an ultimatum from such a perilous stance. 

The Pheasant and Grouse population seem to have held their own through 
the hunting season, and the Deer (instinctively 2?) have been most elusive. 

January is a fine month to walk the quiet woods here and enjoy the winter 
residents. The study of twigs. barks. and shapes of trees adds interest to the 
season. Little surprises reward everyone along the trails. and it is often warm 
in the sun on the protected side of Bradstreet Hill. 

ELMER Foye 


TERN ISLAND. The excellent condition of the tern colonies along the 
Massachusetts coast is reflected in a report of the banding received. through 
Charles B. Floyd. from Dr. Oliver Austin. Sr.. Director of the Austin Orni 
thological Research Station at North Eastham. During 1952 a total of 20.561 
birds of three species was taken, the Common Tern, of course. ranking as most 
abundant. the Roseate second. and the Aretic third. Of these birds. 19.137 
were newly banded individuals: 1306, or 30.4 per cent of the adult takes, were 
returns: and 3&8 were repeats. Of the total number of birds, 16.743 were 
Common Terns, 3774 Roseates. and only 6 were Arctics. Of the new birds 
banded. 15.940 were chicks and 3197 were adults. The banding record is 
better than in LO5L and reflects, not only the fine systematic work done by 
the Station, but also the careful supervision and management which has been 
carried on over the years by Dr. Austin and his staff. Our thanks to him for 
continuing as honorary director of our Tern Island Sanctuary. 


C. Russet Mason 


MOOSE HILL. In early November the extremely fire-hazardous condi 
tion of the Moose Hill woodlands was finally relieved by much-belated rains. 
After one of the dryest periods on record, there was nothing more welcome 
and genuinely needed than a definite release from the red danger that hung 


so heavily and for so long a time over the entire area. Subsequent rains per 
mitted the release of the fire warden from the Moose Hill tower. but much 
more is still needed to raise the water table to a desirable level. 


The recently organized 4-H group of conservation-minded boys and girls 
under the leadership of Harry Levi, of the Audubon teaching staff, assisted 
by the Sanctuary Director, has been meeting on alternate Saturdays at the 
Sanctuary and applying their minds and muscles on a variety of outdoor 
projects. During the past month their efforts revolved largely about thinning 
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out evergreen trees in the Pinetum area off the Forbush trail and in the white 
pine tract just beyond the parking lot. Other projects engaged in by this new 
group, most of whom are Moose Hill day campers, included an introduction 
to tree planting. posting of No Hunting signs. removing trailside debris, and 
bedding down for the winter the Moose Hill collection of turtles. Likewise 
have they discovered the magic of being twice-warmed by the same log 

once when it is cut and again when it radiates warmth in the museum fireplace. 


Despite the lateness of the season and the migration of the large majority 
of our summer birds to a more favorable southern latitude, there remained 
about the Sanctuary a few isolated individuals in whom the urge to travel 
was much less in evidence. Such a dilatory segment is not at all unusual 
among birds, and every late fall or early winter has its share of conspicuous 
holdouts to add a note of special interest to the outdoor scene. As we write an 
occasional Robin, several Song Sparrows, and singing Whitethroats still pro- 
vide a touch of summer to the Sanctuary environs. Also to be counted among 
the tardy migrants are small numbers of silent, tail-tilting Hermit Thrushes. 
Always there arises in the mind of the observer the question of how much 
longer they will hang on before lower temperatures will hustle them along 
to join their relatives who have already gone on ahead. 


Thus far, the season has produced no markedly early visitations from birds 
of a strictly boreal nature. The Juncos appeared somewhat earlier than 
usual and in goodly numbers. Chickadees have been about in scores, which 
suggests a favorable increase locally. Goldfinches and Purple Finches have 
heen frequenting the feeders in usual numbers. An especially delightful and 
rather different peanut log patron of recent date was a female Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. Although seen regularly along the trails. these birds do not often 
add peanut butter to their regular diet. 


Among other forms of wildlife that appear to be somewhat procrastinat- 
ing in making preparations for the inhospitable weeks immediately ahead 
were the Chipmunks and Tree Frogs. Although Chipmunks were not seen 
about during the coldest day of the month, and may have only temporarily 
slipped into retirement, they were still observed tripping along the tops of the 
stone walls with their usual aplomb as late as the first days of December. In 
the almost leafless woodlands the high-pitched voices of the Spring Peepers 
were occasionally heard, like the autumnal recrudescence of song of our 
summer resident birds. There appeared to be a slight diminution in volume 
from the spring performance, but the notes were unmistakably hylean in qual- 
ity and character. When these amphibian solos were heard against the back- 
ground of Thanksgiving and Yuletide preparations, they seemed a bit out of 
joint with the time and reminded us of the poet who wrote: “I heard a bird 
sing in the dark of December . . . We are nearer to spring than we were in 
September.” 

ALBERT W. Bussewrrz 


ARCADIA. There seems nothing much this past November to make the 
passing scene at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary memorable. No flights of Snow 
Geese, no visiting Pine Grosbeaks livened up the customary array of bird life. 
Comparing the Black Duck population with that recorded last year, it would 
seem that these ducks are somewhat fewer in number. On the other hand, on 
November 12 it was estimated that thirty-five to forty Mallards were present, 


which is many more than were present a year ago. As the month ended, both 
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species were still using Arcadia Marsh as a daytime loafing ground. but in 
reduced numbers. On the 29th. one Great Blue Heron was still present in the 


Marsh. 


The heavy fall migration of White-throated Sparrows continued with a 
trickle into Noveraber. The banding records show that thirteen were ringed, 
the last one on November 15. Most of this little flight moved out on the 10th. 
Twenty-eight Fox Sparrows were banded during the month. the last two being 
taken as repeats on the 20th. It was interesting to note that eight out of 
eighteen Fox Sparrows were recorded as having lice in their plumage. Both 
these species of sparrows settle in the Katharine Woods Memorial planting. 
finding the dense shrub growth there ideal for their mode of life. 

During the month, two injured presumably shot hen PHEASANTS 
were brought to the Sanctuary. Evidently there are still too many careless 
gunners and too few sportsmen. Not a single cock Pheasant has been seen ot 
heard in November. 

On the L6th of the month the Great Horned Owl! was heard hooting for the 
first time since early last spring. On the 20th he was heard again, as was the 
Screech Owl. During his monthly visit. on the 18th, Davis Crompton recorded 
at the Sanctuary four Prairie Horned Larks and also saw both kinglets. A 
Golden-crowned was in the vegetable garden on the 29th trying to alight on a 
small shrub being fixed up for the winter. 

Owing to the fire hazard and the open seasons on game birds, fewer than 
the usual number of visitors were registered. Professor Trippensee and his 
class in wildlife management. numbering some twenty-five students. did come 
over from the University of Massachusetts to study the value of the refuge 
provided in Arcadia Marsh for the waterfow! population 


Red fruits profusely adorn the high-bush cranberry and multiflora rose. 
Three Bluebirds were seen among the roses on the 2Ist and 28th. which will 
probably be our last record uatil the close of winter. However, we can hope for 
an invasion of Pine Grosbeaks. and perhaps Cedar Waxwings. to visit and pat 
take of the considerable amount of fruit still available. We hear of Evening 
Grosbeaks feeding on wild foods at several places around us. so they also are 
potential guests at our hanging food supplies. as well as at the feeders. At the 
Christmas season there is one bird that is quite in tune with the times it 
always seems so appropriate to hear the tinkle. tinkle of the Tree Sparrow 
from the shiny red stems of the osier dogwood as they gleam against a snowy 


background. kpwin A. Mason 


COOK'S ¢ ANYON. The re 1] ne | overed with thei cdlense 


, ' , 
second growth provide strikit vistas |e | motorist especially in the fall. 


when the foliage is at its height. This al vever. we will best remember 
them as we saw them in late October and early November after the leaves had 
fallen. Then as We drove along the ! dor s W could look down tile thre valk \s 

} | 


ind watch the clouds of smoke rolling in as one watehes the mists from a 


mountain. The air was pungent with the smell of burning wood from flaming 
forests. hundreds of miles to the south ind we st. With the woods i Massac hu 


setts tinder dry. the Sanctuary was closed for the first time because of the 
hazard. It was not long. however. before the first snow of the season had 
allayed the danger briefly, though the snow disappeared almost as quickly as 
it came, Later there were warm drenching rains. and in general it was one of 


the warmest Novembers on record. Indian summer was truly here. 
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Perhaps because of the warm weather the Wood Ducks lingered on during 
the early part of the month. A Winter Wren flitting about in the scrub growth 
above the pond was observed by Miss Frances Gillotti on November 1. and 
a few days later Davis Crompton recorded a Hermit Thrush. Other interest- 
ing birds seen at the Sanctuary during the first week included both Golden- 
crowned and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Swamp Sparrows, and a Black-throated 
Green Warbler. Pine Siskins made an early appearance at the Sanctuary. 
and a Pileated Woodpecker was glimpsed from the rim of the canyon as it 
worked in the ravine below. 


Purple Finches were present at both the beginning and the end of the 
month, though there was a long interval in between when they were absent 
from the feeders, and which probably denoted a change of populations. The 
first Tree Sparrows arrived on the 8th of the month, but it was the Fox 
Sparrows which attracted the greatest attention because of their prevalence 
this fall, not only at the Sanctuary, but throughout the county. As Thanks- 
giving Day approached the weather turned cold and Pheasants once more 
became a common sight about the headquarters. 


Leon A. P. Mace 


Bird Course Offered by Berkshire Museum 


A new course for “Backyard Bird Watchers” will be presented at the Berkshire 
Museum at 2:30 on Thursday afternoons, starting January 15 and continuing for four 
weeks. The course will be for people with little or no knowledge of birds and for new 
residents of the Berkshires who may not be familiar with winter birds in western Massa 
chusetts. 


The instruction will be given by Bartlett Hendricks, Science Curator, and will be 
illustrated by specimens, color slides, and movies. A charge of $2.00 will be made, or 
$1.50 for Museum members, and this will include a copy of Berkshire Birds. 


The course will include methods of attracting birds, local winter status, how to 
recognize them, and easy ways of adding to one’s knowledge of species likely to be seen 
in a back yard. Registration will be limited to twenty persons. 


News of Bird Clubs 


At the annual covered dish supper of the Horrmann Biro Crus of Pittsfield, on 
Saturday, January 31, a talk will be given by Stephen Fordham, of the Delmar Game 
Farm, New York. 

Members of the Aten Biro Crus of Springfield were guests of the Hartford Bird 
Study Club for an all-day outing along the tidal inlets of Long Island Sound, near Say- 
brook, on November 1. It proved to be a banner day, beyond the expectations of the most 
hopeful person in the group of forty-five members from the two clubs. In each of several 
salt-water inlets were hundreds of ducks, most of them near enough to be identifiable 
without scopes. Many persons were able to add a few life birds to their lists as a result 
of this unusually productive day. The Allen Bird Club leaned heavily on the Hartford 
club for its November and December activities, with Hariford providing the two speakers 
for those months. On November 17, Dr. Lee J. Whittles presented his “Birds of the 
Connecticut Valley” on color slides; on December 8 Percy E. Fellows showed his color 
film “From Long Island to the Gaspé.” 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Forsusn Birp Cus of Worcester, to be held 
Thursday evening, January 15, at the Natural History Museum, the subject for the eve- 
ning will be “Forbush Bird Slides.” 


Two interesting programs are scheduled in January by the Warersury (Conn.) 
Naturatist Crus. On January 6, Monroe A. Wetmore, who recently spent several weeks 
in Mexico, will tell about his sojourn there, mostly in Mexico City, and will show koda 
chromes. On January 20, William B. Elwell will continue his saga of life in the country 
(Connecticut) under the tithe “Lavender and the Old Place.” 
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Winter Birding with Connie Hagar 
By Marion FE. BeEcHEer 


Jetween January 6 and 18, 1952, in company with “Connie” Hagar, whose 
knowledge of Texas birds, generosity in giving time and assistance, lively 
wit, and genial friendliness made the experience a memorable one, the follow- 
ing winter residents of Rockport, Texas, and vicinity were observed. The 
hours with her in the field were from dawn to &:30 in the morning, and usually 
between 3:00 and 4:30 in the afternoon. The weather was generally warm 
and fair, except for occasional early fog over Aransas Bay, which is a sane- 
tuary within the town limits, the winter haven of thousands of Pintail Ducks, 
and a spot where “picture book” views are always obtainable. 

Grebes (Pied-billed and Eared): Pelicans (Brown and White); Oyster- 
catcher: Double-crested Cormorant: Anhinga: Ward’s. Louisiana, and Little 
Blue Herons: Reddish, Snowy, and American Egrets: White Ibis; Canada, 
White-fronted, and Snow Geese: Ducks (Mallard, Gadwall, Baldpate, Pin- 
tail, Mottled. Redhead, Shoveller, Canvas-back, Lesser Scaup, Ruddy, and 
Golden-eye): Green-winged Teal: Turkey and Black Vultures: Caracara: 
Hawks ( Red-tailed, Red-shouldered. Marsh, Pigeon, Sparrow, Harris's) : Sand- 
hill Crane: King and Clapper Rails: Coot: Plovers (Piping, Cuban Snowy, 
Semipalmated, Wilson's, Killdeer, and Black-bellied): Ruddy Turnstone; 
Wilson's Snipe: Long-billed Curlew: Willet: Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs: 
Red-backed and Spotted Sandpipers; Sanderling: Dowitcher: Marbled God- 
wit: Gulls (Herring. Ring-billed, and Bonaparte’s): Terns (Forster's, Royal, 
Caspian, and Cabot’s): Black Skimmer: Kingfisher: Downy Woodpecker: 
Flicker: Inca and Mourning Doves: Phoebe: Mockingbird: Robin: Eastern 


Bluebird: Blue-gray Gnateatcher: Ruby-crowned Kinglet: American Pipit: 
Black-crested Titmouse: Loggerhead and Migrant Shrikes: Myrtle Warbler: 
Red-winged and Brewer's Blackbirds: Cowbird: Cardinal: Goldfinch: Great- 
tailed Grackle: Sparrows ( Vesper, Lark, Field, Lincoln’s. and Savannah). 


On an open pond in Breckenridge Park in San Antonio, | saw Blue-winged 
Teal, one Cinnamon Teal, a European Widgeon, and most of the species 
which | have listed under ducks. 

The Whooping Cranes, Jo and Old Crip, had been transferred from the 
Aransas Wildlife Sanctuary to the Zoo in New Orleans, so we visited them 
there. They seemed neither happy nor unhappy about being returned to cap 
tivity. not at all disturbed about the furor their transfer had caused. 


Have You Any Prize Kodachromes This Year? 

Continuing the feature initiated by Mrs. G. W. Cottrell, Jr.. at the Annual 
Meeting in 1950, there will be a place reserved in the afternoon program on 
January 24 for the showing of some of the outstanding kodachromes taken 
by members during the past year. Several of those who made such showings 
in 1951 have already agreed to bring some of their latest kodaslides. and all 
members who have exceptional pictures are invited to show them. 

In order to make the necessary arrangements, it would be desirable, if 
possible, to mail the kodachromes in advance to Robert L. Grayce, of the 
Audubon staff, at [55 Newbury Street, Boston 16. Otherwise. members should 
get in touch with Mr. Grayce early in the afternoon of the Annual Meeting 
day. The subject matter is not restricted to birds but, preferably. should be 
in the natural history field. 
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Testimonial to Ludlow Griscom a Happy Occasion 


\ testimonial dinner was tendered Ludlow Griscom by one hundred of 
his New England birding friends on Friday evening. November 28, at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. Mrs. Ruth P. Emery, Henry M. Parker, and R. 
Dudley Ross. who have accompanied Mr. Griscom on many of his field trips, 
were the Invitation Committee. Guy Emerson, of New York, a long-time 
friend and associate of Mr. Griscom’s and an honorary vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, presided at the dinner, and after comment- 
ing on many pleasant experiences with Mr. Griscom afield, he called on Judge 
Robert Walcott, now in his twenty-seventh year as president of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. to extend a word of greeting. Seth H. Low. in charge 
of bird-banding operations for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
gave his impressions of early days at Harvard, when Mr. Griscom greatly 
encouraged students in the Harvard Ornithological Club in their bird-watech- 
ing and recording activities. Francis H. Allen. a member for fifty-three years 
of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and for fifty- 
nine years of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, read a so-called Ballad which 
he had originally read at a New Years Meeting of the Nuttall Ornith- 
ological Club in January, 1937. Mr. Allen confessed that it was ancient 
history, but as the hero of the evening was the hero of the Ballad he thought 
it might be appropriate to read it on this oceasion. He prefaced the Ballad 
with a glossary for the benefit of the very few persons at the dinner who might 
not be acquainted with the scientific names of the eiders Polysticta stelleri: 
Steller’s Eider Somateria mollissima dresseri: American Kider — Somateria 
spectabilis : King Kider. He then prog eeded to read “The Rime of Polysticta: 
A Ballad in Three Fits.” and he went on to say that if Professor Francis J. 
Child, the editor of English and Scottish Popular Ballads, could have been 
present he would probably have thrown a fit himself, and that would have 
made four fits. He was glad to see that at least one of the persons of the 
Ballad was present besides the hero of the occasion. 


Tue Rime or Potysticra 
{ Ballad in Three Fits 


By Francis H. ALLEN 


Fit I Fit Il 


Polysticta came down from Siberia Now ride, ride fast to Salem 
To the mouth of the old Merrimack, And get Emilio here. 
And said she: ‘j1 see no Somateria, A brand-new bird for the county 
But I think that of food there’s no lack. 
What ho! Pax vobiseum! 
But isn’t that Griscom? 
Oh, I fear I shall never get back.” He cometh on the run, 
And with him Warden Bartlett comes 


Will bring him right good cheer. 


Now who is this but Gilbert? 


For Ludlow had spotted our Polly Ril Ries St 
And labelled her P. stelleri, ee roe eee Gee. 
“For,” said he to himself, “that is surely Phen Polystiota trembled. 
Not a common S. m. dresseri. But Bartlett trembled too! 
All the way from Alaska Ihe gun, too, caught the fever 
Or Siberia this rasca- Bang! and Polysticta flew! 
Lly eider of Steller did fly.” 
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Fit Il 
Then Archie Hagar joined the sport, Some thought that our Polly was really 
And sat down by the sea; And finally wiped off the slate, 
And first he sat at Newburyport 
. ‘ Salic 
Py = n 7 _ pe At Christmas saved her from that fate 
l, chile, stick to Olly . > 
And see this business through. For h ee Polly out on the ocean 
Oh. stick ter Polvsticta. Yes, Polly was out on the sea 
And perhaps she'll stick ter you. And Sam has made such a commotion 


But a man from Connecticut Valley 
, 


But along came a parcel of scoters, \s may bring back our Polly to we 
Mergansers, and old-squaws in flocks, L’Envoi 
And many more divers and floaters, 
All feeding alongside the rocks. So materially bad are my verses, 
And amidst all this rabble is Eider know how they'll go down with you 
A runt S. spectabilis, But let’s all stick ter Polly, by golly, 
Whom Archie’s sure aim over knocks. Till the real Polvsticta comes through 


BaLLApis PERSONA 


Ludlow Griscom 

S. Gilbert Emilio, Curator of Birds, Peabody Museum, Salem 
Game Warden Bartlett 

Joseph Archibald Hagar, State Ornithologist 

Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 


After Mr. Emerson had commented on the lesson learned from Mr. Gris 
com of taking a second look, which often results in the discovery of unusual 
species, Roger Tory Peterson, just back from England, spoke of his friend 
ship with Mr. Griscom through the years and, on behalf of his friends. 
presented him with some weather instruments to aid his long-time bird 
observations on the Outer Cape. 


Mr. Griscom, in responding to the warmth of the toasts, spoke as follows: 


“This dinner is an appropriate occasion to discuss the role of the amateur 
versus the professional bird student. It is impossible here to stick to the strict 
dictionary definition of these terms, as very few ornithologists support them 
selves wholly by a paid job (there are too few). Others like Dwight and 
William Brewster, and most Englishmen, had ample independent means, and 
their museum curatorships were without salary, while still others. like Town 
send, Elliott Coues, Bent. and Brandt, had to do something to make some 
money to afford the luxury of devoting full time to birds. 


“The only valid criterion that remains is time. Some people manage to 
devote full time to birds. while with most of us it is an interest or a hobby 
for a carefully regulated amount of spare time only; they have to exercise a 
certain amount of character and control (like Frank Chapman) to see that 
their interest does not impair success in their main job of earning a living. 


“Whether or not a man becomes by reputation an ornithologist depends 
not so much on money. advanced degree. museum or academic connections 
but how he spends his time, the degree of his interest, and his accomplishments 
in research. This is bitterly disputed by some professionals. In my youth 
all ornithologists were technical systematists or taxonomists and had to do 
some work along these lines to qualify. 


“There remains. of course. an intellectual element. Some facts must be 
learned, the memory must be good, the possession of a scientific point of view 
must be proved. There must be some desire to add to knowledge and the will 
ingness to submit your ideas and facts to proof. Consider that remarkably 


gifted woman Margaret Morse Nice, the great student of life histories. She 
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has no advanced degrees, never had any museum connections, never shot a 
bird or did any taxonomic work, spent her life running a home and raising 
four children on a meager budget. No one now fails to call her an ornitholo- 
gist, and it shows what persistence, determination, and interest can do. 

“But as far as I know, the increasing horde of amateur birders don’t want 
to go professional, they wisely wish to keep a healthful and recreational hobby 
in its place, have no burning urge to add to knowledge or make startling dis- 
coveries, and if anything comes of their time, work, or efforts it depends upon 
whether they fall under the baneful influence of myself or someone equally 
dreadful. 


“And now for a brief and personal word. I started vigorous and active 
birding in 1907 and, in spite of wide travel experience and many technical 
studies, have never lost my interest in local faunistics, and it made no differ- 
ence to me whether I lived in New York or moved to Boston. This is not the 
usual development of professional ornithologists. I am very glad of it, and 
am undoubtedly conditioned by my youth, when I started learning local birds 
back in 1898. In New York City, unlike Boston, an interest in birds was not 
respectable. It just wasn’t done. You could hunt and shoot birds, but you 
couldn’t ogle birds with a glass. Many is the time a derisive and unfriendly 
crowd has run me out of Central Park! As a result | was queer, my family 
were thoroughly down on me. and [| was not allowed to mention ornithology 
at home. 


“Finally the heavens opened and the sun began to shine when I joined the 
Linnaean Society in 1907. Then I finally met someone else interested in birds. 
and I had some blessed companionship for the first time in fifteen years! So 
far as humanly possible, | have never gone birding alone since, and since 1909 
I have faithfully recorded in my journal my companions and all people I have 
met in the field. 

“It was consequently my great good fortune never to lose my interest in 
local faunistics. It is common sense that most amateurs can only be interested 
in local faunas, no other outlet is available for their hobby. It was my busi- 
ness to try to make something out of it; it was my business to try to stimulate 
and point up their interest. My success —- companionship. 


“It is my duty now, ladies and gentlemen, to thank you for a very happy. 
pleasant, and delightful party. | can return your friendly courtesy in one way 
only, a genuine way, a deeply sincere one. I will have failed in this talk. 
indeed, if it is net clear that the room is full of people whose companionship 
afield has given me the deepest and most badly needed satisfaction in my life. 


How deeply in your debt | am!’ 


Coming Events at The Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
. 6, 3:00-4:30 P.M. Tea. Museum Auxiliary. 
. 14, 15. General Electric Co. Chemical Division meetings. 
15, 2:30 P.M. Opening of course in “Backyard Bird Watching” under Bartlett 
Hendricks. 
15 - 31. “Tops in Photography” Exhibit. Photographic Society of America. 
. 21, 7:00 to 10:30 P.M. “Tops in Photography” show. Free. 
. 30, 8:00 P.M. Berkshire Museum Camera Club. Meeting fer 35mm. photographers. 
. 31, 6:30 P.M. Hoffmann Bird Club. Annual covered dish supper. Talk by Stephen 
Fordham of Delmar Game Farm. 
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*“Audubon’s America” Shown in England 

Miss Katharine Tousey. of the Audubon education staff, who is on leave 
of absence for a year. has been showing our Audubon’s America film exten- 
sively to groups in the British Isles. Her first large event. which was attended 
by many members of museum staffs and local bird-watchers, was with the Brit- 
ish Museum (Natural History). Engagements have also been scheduled for the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. the Linnean Society of London (of which Audu- 
bon was a Fellow). the Royal Geographical Society. the Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland. the London Natural History Society. the Edward Grey 
Institute and Oxford Ornithological Society. and other notable groups. 

Miss Tousey has had the assistance of Peter Scott. Director of the Severn 
Wildfowl Trust. James Fisher. and other English ornithologists in arranging 
for these showings. as well as the Lecture Agency in London. 

Miss Tousey writes that she recently had lunch with Roger Tory Peterson, 
who has been in London working on his new field guide to the birds of Britain 
and Europe. She also mentions the new Witherby //andbook of British Birds, 
which has just been issued in one volume and will be available at Audubon 
House shortly. 


Window Birding 
By Marian E. Puinney 


Winthrop is a thickly populated suburb of Boston. From my bedroom 
window, second floor rear, | look out upon a small back yard enclosed by 
high hedges on two sides and by shrubs (mock orange and lilac) and low 
undergrowth on the third. A tall birch tree droops over one corner. My 
perch by the window is level with the upper branches of the birch and thus 
1 can look out and down upon the bird life in this area as if | were using a 
bird blind. The yard seems to be a favorite route during migrations. 

From January to June. 1952. the following birds favored me with a visit: 
Herring Gull (overhead): Laughing Gull (overhead): Rock Pigeons (of 
course}: Chimney Swifts (above! : Whip-poor-will (heard one night only) : 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Flicker (laboriously completed a nest only 
to be driven out by the ever-present Starlings): Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers; Phoebe (harshly emphatic): Least Flycatcher (chebecking): Wood 
Pewee (plaintively sweet): Blue Jays (with authority): Crows (scarce) : 
Chickadees (dee-deeing and phoebe-ing): House Wren (nesting while bub 
bling joyfully): Catbird (also nesting): Brown Thrasher (scratching in the 
undergrowth): Robin (whose nest | helped build by offering bits of colored 
yarns): Wood Thrush (on inspection tour a few mornings only}: Hermit 
Thrush (on annual walk around the house): Olive-backed Thrush (strolling 
wide-eyed): Veery (quite leery): Golden-crowned Kinglet (flitting in’ the 
birch): Ruby-crowned Kinglet (showing his ruby nicely): Starling (always 
evident): Red-eyed Vireo (not stopping long enough for his song to vet 
monotonous): warblers (Parula. Yellow, Magnolia. Myrtle. Black-throated 
Green, Chestnut-sided, Black-poll. Wilson's, Canada}: Oven-bird (strutting) : 
Louisiana Water-Thrush (one brief stop): Northern Yellow-throat (masked 
but not mute): Redstart (butterfly-fluttering in the birch): sparrows (Eng- 
lish, Chipping. White-throated, Fox, Song): Red-wing: Baltimore Oriole 
(with an individual song theme): Grackle (the most vigorous bather): Sear- 
let Tanager (with a bit of song and a flash of red): Towhee (seratch, serateh), 
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A Rare Bird For Massachusetts 


By Dororuy E. SNYDER 


The island of Nantucket. which is some thirty miles offshore, seems to 
attract more than its share of accidental bird visitors from distant lands. The 
latest addition to the island list was noted on September 3 at Great Point. Two 
beach wagons negotiated the heavy sand to take passengers out beyond The 
Falls to a marsh flat with the open Sound beyond. Mrs. Francis Davis (of 
Man-o-War Bird fame) drove Mrs. Hervey Elkins and Mrs. William H. 
Claflin. Hl. of Belmont. and Mr. and Mrs. John Kieran, of New York: while 
Davis Crompton, Robert Smart. and | were with Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hey- 
wood on this exe iting occasion, 


When we arrived the other carload was looking at a bird beating back 
and forth along the shore in the strong gale of wind which was blowing at the 
time. The visibility was not very good, but the bird was close enough to 
shore so that | knew instantly that it must be a Sooty or Bridled Tern. The 
size and darkish back immediately narrowed the possibilities to these two 
species. Using scopes, it was soon apparent that the bird we were watching 
was the rare Bridled Tern. Sterna anaethetus, undoubtedly in these northern 
waters as an aftermath of the hurricane. ‘Fhe bird was a full adult. with black 
cap. light collar around the back of the neck. and pure white under parts 
except for some slight oil staining. The color of the back was a brown-gray, 
not the black mantle of a Sooty, and Mr. Smart's keen eyes detected the more 
ample white in the outer tail feathers than the latter bird shows. After more 
than five minutes of observation, the Bridled Tern disappeared to the west 
ward, only to cirele back and land on the near-by beach. Here it filled the 
entire field of the seopes. as Mr. Kieran stalked it to within a hundred feet. 
The bill, black and unusually long and heavy for a tern, and the black legs 
were easily seen, while the narrow white fore-edge of the wing formed by the 
lesser wing coverts showed in the standing bird as a white spot at the bend 
of the wing. The white forehead and black eye-stripe, crown, and nape could 
be seen with the naked eye. Add a slight dark smudge to cheeks and belly, 
undoubtedly oil stains. to the picture of this bird in Pough’s Water Birds and 
you have our bird. 


The Bridled Tern nests on tropical islands throughout the world, the 
nearest breeding colony being that on the Bahamas. It is recorded irregularly 
from Florida, with records also from Georgia and several from South 
Carolina. 

We know of no printed record for Massachusetts, and the bird will, of 
course, remain on the hypothetical list since there is no specimen for the 
State. It was far from a hypothetical bird, however, to the eleven people 
who had the good luck to watch Sterna anaethetus for more than a quarter 
hour on and along the shores of Nantucket Island! 


Come to the Annual Meeting in Boston on Saturday, 


January 24, and Enjoy this Friendly Occasion 
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Winter Breakfast Conversation 
By Lawrence B. Rowatine 


“Well, there’s Kitty working on her raisins. Wonder where Tom is this 
morning.” 

“Oh, he’s over in the forsythia sunning. He'll be in. There’s Dick. 
Brother, is he brilliant in the sun! Can't see why he and his gal want to hang 
around with that hungry mob of Englishmen.” 

“Wonder how many Trees we have now. Counted up to twenty-three 
yesterday but bet we have more. Remember that count of eighty-five gros- 
beaks? Vl bet we have four hundred Englishmen and as many more wives 
and children.” 

“Glad to see Goldy and his gang have gotten used to the new feeder with 
the wire guards. Wonder how long it will take the Englishmen to find out it 
isnt a trap? Junk seems to be used to it too and wait. there goes Mr. 
Purple in too — now all the finches will find it’s all right.” 

“Well, anyway. the grosbeaks and jays can't get in and it wont take 
White-throat. Tree. and Song long to follow the Junks IF the English don’t 
keep them away by mere numbers of troops.” 

“There’s Mrytle in the bayberry patch, and Il bet her mate is in the back 
porch tub in the thicket. (A homemade thicket of bay. black alder, juniper, 
and holly in half-tubs for Christmas!) ” 

“I'd better check that suet Harold and Elisabeth (we have two old 
friends by the name of DOWNY) sure have been at work this week! Pecked 
it to ribbons, not to mention the Chicks wonder if four hunks is enough? 
The Chicks ought to have one of their own look at that Jay he can just 
barely get down in the cone (a device that allows Harold and Elisabeth and 
the Chicks full suet room but NOT Mr. Jay}.” 

“There’s foxey under the shelter. Wonder where the other one is. There 
were two yesterday. I'm sure. Waiting for a lull in English operations VIL bet 

smart guy.” 

“Well, guess the family is all in. How'd you like a bath in that pool right 


now? They surely love it just crusting over again better get some more 
water and sand AND get to work.” 


Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 
THE TUNDRA WORLD. By Theodora — that part of the world, its arctic ice, polar 


C. Stanwell-Fletcher. Little, Brown & Com winds and snows, the loveliness of the long 
pany. Boston. 1952. 266 pages. $3.50. nights, the abundant birds which come 


4 good test for a book like The Tundra there to nest and raise their young in the 
World will be its power to make the short summer, the brilliant flowers of the 
reader want to visit the region described. tundra with ice just below the earth's 
This reviewer feels sure that Mrs. Stan-  “Utface. A real adventure story 
well-Fletcher’s fine writing of the beauties Mrs. Stanwell-Fletcher received the John 
of the Churchill region on Hudson Bay Burroughs Medal fer her earlier book. 
will make everyone feel as he did, a desire Driftwood Valley, and The Tundra World 
to pull up stakes at the first opportunity should appeal to any who are interested in 
and head for the weekly train and its 44, 
leisurely journey for a thousand miles 
north from Winnipeg. Although the book 
is written as a fictional journal, it is based 
upon the author's experience in that region 
and brings in the spectacular beauty of C. Russert. Mason 


out-of-doors in arctic lands. The color 
frontispiece, by George Miksch Sutton, of 
Jaegers chasing Arctic Terns adds also to 


the value of the book 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum 


A challenge was issued to the Audubon teaching staff this autumn by Super- 
intendent Vorse, of Lynnfield, to carry on the Conservation and Natural Science 
classes in all grades from one through six instead of in the fifth and sixth grades 
only, which is the usual plan in most schools where the Audubon courses are 
given. This challenge was accepted by Mrs. Lydia Andrews, in charge of Audu- 
bon teaching in that part of the State, and the classes are being conducted 
according to Mr. Vorse’s recommendation. By rotation, each class is reached 
once every three weeks, from October through May. 


The interest shown in the “Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors” leads us 
to believe that members would like to have similar information concerning the 
honorary vice-presidents of the Society, some of whom will present a major part 
of the 1953 Annual Meeting program. Therefore, as soon as the sketches of the 
directors are completed, a similar series on the vice-presidents will be started. 
Brief biographies of several of these officers have already appeared in the series 
“Ornithologists Alive!” 


The increasing interest in trees is reflected in the excellent treatises on this 
subject which have recently come from the press. Among these are two by active 
members of the Society, The Best Loved Trees of America. by Robert S. Lemmon, 
of Wilton, Connecticut. and American Trees, by Rutherford Platt, of New York 
City. One of the most recent offerings is The Story of Trees, by Ferdinand C. 
Lane. These books will all be reviewed in the Bulletin, but in the meantime 
members may look them over at Audubon House if they so desire. We also have 
on display in our Audubon’s Store Trees for American Gardens, by Donald 
Wyman, of the Arnold Arboretum, and Trees of Pennsylvania. by William C. 
Grimm. This reminds us that we should not overlook Wyman’s Shrubs and Vines 
for American Gardens. which is of value, not only for home owners, but, because 
of pertinent information, for anyone interested in conservation of wildlife 
through improvement of environment. 


Even before our new circulars on Wildwood Camp are printed, we are receiv- 
ing registrations for the 1953 season. With a capacity enrollment of thirty-two 
for both sessions last year, a third session will be added this coming season, the 
first period being devoted to the younger group and the two later periods to the 
older boys and girls. The first three enrollees, Naney, Louisa, and Paul Leh- 
mann, were registered the closing day of the 1952 camp season by their father, 
the headmaster of the Dublin School, Dublin, New Hampshire, and it will be the 
third successive year for the two girls. Another 1952 Wildwood camper, Naney 
Gorham, registered on November | for the coming season. Just after Armistice 
Day, Mrs. William K. Jackson, State Senator in New Hampshire and President 
of the National Resources Council of that State, dropped in at Audubon House 
to register her granddaughter, Catherine Bass, and a young friend, for the first 
session of 1953. Some of those who attended Wildwood in earlier vears have 
now graduated to the Conservation Workshop group, which meets during the 
last two weeks in June. 


Two of the most active leaders in the field of Wildlife Conservation have 
retired from their recent active connections, but not from active duty. Dr. 
William G. Vinal this year gave up his teaching duties as Professor of Nature 
Education at the University of Massachusetts but assumes the title of Emeritus 
Professor. He also continues his work for the Sargent School of Boston Univer- 
sity and contributes regularly to various educational magazines, such as Recre- 
ation. Dr. E. Laurence Palmer has retired from Cornell University, where his 
teaching was combined with the editorship of the Rural School Leaflets, which 
are so highly valued, not only by teachers in New York State, but throughout 
the country. Dr. Palmer becomes Conservation Education Director for the 
National Wildlife Federation. We are fortunate to have the continuing services 
of these two men in the conservation field. 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


GREEN TREASURY: A 
THROUGH THI WORLD'S GREAT 
NATURE WRITING. With an Introduc 
tion and Interpretive Comments by Ed 
win Way Teale. Hlustrated by Michael H. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New 


Bevans 
1952. xxii, 612 pages. $5.00. 


JOURNEY 


York 


It is hard to imagine a better 
anthology 


all round 

‘ writing than this Mr. 
leale has been collecting his data for years 
field from the Hebrew 
Scriptures and Aristotle to the present day, 
net overlooking scientific writings and some 
of the Pliny and 
others The arrangement is not 
lowical, 


4 nature 


and has covered the 


early pseudo-science of 
chrone 
but by general subject, the sections 
beginning with “The Waters.” which = is 
followed by “The Land.” and ending with 
“Birds” and (Section XI) “Man and Na 


ture 


Such an anthology 
sonal gathering, and in Edwin Way 


case the 


is necessarily a per 
Peale’s 
reader wouldn't wish it otherwise, 
for his taste is a catholic one and he has 
Though it is personal, the 
present reviewer suspects that some of his 


read widely 
elections may have been made in deference 
to the popularity of some of the 
ind that, too, 
As Teale has 
come of the best nature 
and Whitman, for instance, 
appear. On the other hand 
writing by authors whom one 
ally think of 
place here 
of the six 


authors, 

quarreled 
himself to prose 
writing of Emerson 


cannot be with 


confined 


does not 
much good 
doesn’t usu 
as nature writers finds propet 
Among these authors are 
men of the past to whom the 
hook is dedicated Mareus Aurelius, 
Henri Amiel, and Thomas Hardy. Unex 
pected but delightful selections are H. M 
lomlinson’s “Storm Waves” and “The 
Edward Thomas's description 
of the nightingale’s song. Charles Water 
ton’s observations of the sloth in) British 
interesting, espe 
recent book about 


three 


Dunes” and 


Guiana are exceedingly 
ially to a reader of the 
that eccentric naturalist. 
American nature 


by seventy-eight 


wriling is represented 
selections from thirty 
New Englanders will 


Frank Bolles, and 


seven authors. 
miss Bradford 
Dallas Lore 


Some 
lorrey, 
Sharp 


One may wonder if twenty pages about 
the death of Moby Dick, 
though they are, have i 
writing. But if Teale thought it 
ippropriate to include this bit of 
in his book, why should the 
One thing do object te, 


great literature 
proper place as 
nature 
drama 
reader object? 
however, and 
reviewer's duties 


ince one of a is not to 


refrain from adverse eriticism of compara 


tively minor matters in a good book, | must 


-peak out here Phat is the 
the translators’ names when the 


failure to give 
selections 
have been done into English from foreign 
Does the translator know birds, 
for instance, well enough to give the Eng 
lish equivalent of the bird-names used by 
i French or German author? What Aus 
trian bird could it have been that the trans 
later of Felix Salten’s “Good Comrades” 
called a mocking bird? Buffon recognized 
the absurdity of calling the Noddy Tern a 
‘foolish sparrow.” but that was not a 
commonly 
to the 


languages. 


used name for it It was viven 
Noddy by Nieremberg, 
who seems to have written only one 
hook, Historia Naturae 


in which he 


a theologian 
nature 
publi hed in 1635, 
stultus 
seventeenth 
another pre-Linnaean 
tdded that it was the 


called it passer Ray. 


writing later in’ the 


century, 
we it name and 
stultus Nier 
reader might 
have been vlad il Peale’s plan for the book 
had included footnotes 

\ number of typographica 
the busy anthologist 
Iie had = not 


Passer 
embergul In such cases the 


errors that 
ht af 
more 


might have caug 


been too busy about 


important matters have been brought to 


the ittention of the publishers 

Feale’s Introduction, with its broad view 
of the man’s 
nature.” is one of the best 
hook, and Michael 
cut on the section half titles are very zood 


indeed 


“evolution of outiook on 
things im the 
wood 


Bevans’s cleven 


rwccurate and artistic 


hrancis H. ALLEN 


FAMOUS NATURALISTS. By 
J. and Margery J. Milne Dodd. 
Company. New York. 1952. 176 


$2.50 


I ornus 
Mead & 


kor boys and virls from ten to tourteen 
vears of ave, sketches of 
standing 


fourteen out 
naturalists of the 


world are pre 
sented in- this 


volume It is a welcome 
addition to the publisher's biographies, and 
it should encourage 


young people who are 
looking for 


either life careers or avyvoca 
tions to invest their efforts in the natural 
field 

Some of the raturalists best 
Audubon followers, such as John Jame 
Audubon, Louis Agassiz, John Burroughs, 
Henry David Frank M. Chap 
man, and Barbour, are included 

Older would appreci 
ite a brjef but authoritative and 
gly written sketch of a natural 
ist will these life histories by the 
Milnes. It is an excellent book for a parent 
or teacher to pertise and then to pass on 
to some interested boy or girl 


screenees 


known to 


Thoreau, 
Phomas 
readers, too, who 
interest 
favorite 
enjoy 


MASON 


C. Russev 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 


all books reviewed in the Bulletin. 


\ fine assortment for Young and Old, 


always on display and for sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury Street, 


Boston 16. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are entitled to a discount 


of ten per cent on most books (no discount if marked *). 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE NATURE LOVER AND NATURALIST 


A Natural History of 
American Birds $7.50 


Eastern and Central North America. 
By Forbush and May. 


Colored plates by Fuertes, 
Brooks and Peterson. 


Audubon’s Animals 
The Quadrupeds of North America. 


Edited by Alice Ford. 


Audubon’s Butterflies, Moths 
and Other Studies 


A unique collection of little 
known material. 


Compiled and edited by Alice Ford 


Shorelands Summer Diary 


Finely illustrated book on 
British Birds. 


By C. F. Tunnicliffe. 


Exploring Nature With 
Your Child 


An introduction to the 
enjoyment and understanding 
of Nature for all ages. 


By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth. 


Journey Into Wonder 


Man’s discovery of the natural 
world around us. 


By N. J. Berrill. 


Green Treasury 5.00 
Great nature writing. 


Selected and edited by Edwin Way Teale. 


Plants, Man and Life 


The ancestry of plants, 
cultivated and native. 


By Edgar Anderson. 


A Field Guide to the 
Mammals 


By W. H. Burt and 


R. P. Grossenheider. 


Field Book of North 


American Mammals 
By H. E. Anthony. 
Field Book of Animals 
In Winter 
By Ann H. Morgan. 


Animals Without Backbones .. 5.00 


sy Ralph Buchshaunn. 


Arizona and Its Bird Life 
By Herbert Brandt. 


Mammals of North America .... 


By Victor H. Cahalane. 





AUDUBON NECKTIES 
Small embroidered bird designs by Francis 
Choice of 
Ruffed Grouse and Screech Owl, on pure 


Lee Jaques. Cardinal, Egret, 


wool gabardine in solid colors, hunters’ 


green, maroon, dark blue or brown. 


$3.50 each, no discount 











1953 


Reviews of 


BIRD SONGS OF DOORYARD, FIELD, 
AND FOREST. 12-inch Vinylite Bird 
Song Record, long-playing Recorded by 
Jerry and Norma Stillwell, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. $7.95. 

There has been much demand at Audu 
bon House for a record of 
wild bird songs, real 
satisfaction that such a record has now 
been produced. “Bird Songs of Dooryard, 
Field, and Forest” has been recorded by 
Jerry and Norma Stillwell, of 
Arkansas, replacing the earlier 
fifteen records that have been in use by the 
Audubon teaching staff for the past year 


Not only are forty-nine different 
of birds included on this reeord, but 135 
distinctive songs of individual birds. For 
example, there are two recordings of each 
of five different field sparrow songs 


long-playing 


and we report with 


Fayetteville. 
series ot 


All songs are well-arranged = on the 
that 

songs of the whip-poor-will 
chuck-will’s-widow Not the least 
interesting part of the record is the faet 
that much of the early bird 
chorus has been retained, which gives the 


record, so one can compare, for in 
stance, the 


and 
morning 
opportunity to tie in the en 


with the bird 
and to songs in the 


listener an 
vironment 
tured 
world 

This is 
will be on sale, 
but at all five 
various parts of the 


being fea 


bird 


song 


associate 


a job well done, and the record 
Audubon House, 


headquarters in 


not only at 
sanctuary 
State 


C. Russet Mason 


PHE RACCOON. By Leon F. Whitney 
and Acil B. Underwood The Practical 
Science Publishing Company, Orange, Con 


necticut 1952. 77 

kor the 
heavily populated areas, as well as in the 
well to 


pages. 33.60 


increase of the Raccoon about 


more sections, it Is have 
this available to provide us a digest 
and interpretation of the work 
which has been published on this mammal 


Included 


new 


remote 
book 
screntitne 
considerable amount of 


also is a 


unpublished material under observa 
tion by the 
Whitney, is a veterinarian 
in clinieal pathology at the 


sity Medical School, and Mr 


is owner of a ranch 


authors, one of whom, Di 
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found in different and the 
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by hybridization of colors and 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 

WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES. 
By Marston Bates. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1952. 310 pages. $3.50. 


The author’s long experience in tropical 
living, together with the fact that he is 
a son-in-law of David Fairchild and an 
associate of Popenoe, receiving inspiration 
from both, would lead one to expect Dr. 
hates’s study of man and his environment 
in the tropics to be well worth reading. 
And you will not be disappointed. 


The object of the book is to promote a 
better understanding of the tropies and to 
explode the many theories that have de 
veloped in’ connection with life in’ that 
part of the world. Dr. Bates feels that 
many misconceptions have arisen through 
trying to implant western civilization and 
culture in an environment wholly unsuited 
to it. 


The book is replete with interesting in- 
formation and challenging ideas. In con 
densed form, Dr. Bates covers the history 
of the general region, tropical man, tropi 
cal culture, climate and clothing, diseases, 
food and drink, tropical nature, rain forest, 
natural resources, and tropical govern 
ments. Anyone interested in’ the world 
and its development today, whether he has 
ever been in the tropics or ever expects to 
go there, should read Where Winter Never 
Comes. 

The conclusion is that the tropics offer 
tremendous advantages in living and hope 
for the future of mankind, and the author 
pleads for tolerance and continued study 
and research of the natural resources, es- 
pecially of the soils, of that part of the 
world. 

C. Russert, Mason 


Field Notes 
Two immature WHITE-CROWNED 
SPARROWS seen in her yard on December 
2 were reported by Mrs. Mary E. Howe, 
of South Harwich. 


Miss Francis Ames Barton reports a 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE in her yard in 
Salem on November 28 and for the next 
few days, in spite of an early snow on 
November 29. On October 24, Miss Barton 
noted 40 JUNCOS, 6 WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROWS, 1 FOX SPARROW, and sev 
eral MYRTLE WARBLERS. She says the 
Whitethroats “liked to eat the pears on the 
ground. They went at it with pep, vim, 
and vigor, like the Robins and Starlings.” 
At the same time she “had the pleasure 
of watching a HERMIT THRUSIL (one 
or two) bathing.” On August 30 she dis- 
covered a CANADA WARBLER in her 


Salem garden. 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 








AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the 
best possible blending of materials, with a 
high percentage of the varieties most 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts, ard with other 
materials in such a propo.tion that the 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating 
species patronizing our feeding stations. 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.10 2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 


Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 





Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
150 8 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 Ibs, shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 
Pecano Bird Feed (pecan nut meats) 
in 5-lb., 10-lb., and 25-lb. bags, 
25 cents per pound. 


10% discount to members. 





OUR 1953 


Daily Reminder Calendar 


will please you. 


Compact and practical with ample 
space for daily notes and memoranda. 


illustrations 
painted by Francis Lee Jaques. 


Fourteen full color 


Only $1.00 No discount 





The Bird Call Game 


Narration by Bert Harwell 

10-inch record, 78 R.P.M., of bird 

calls and commentary, with 8 full- 

color bird illustrations and 16 black 

and white prints to color or paint. 
No discount 


$2.00 
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LAUREL REYNOLDS Her preparation 
for her present career as wildlife pho 
tographer and nationwide lecturer was 
unintentional. Her reputation just greu 
along with the excellence of her origin 
ally avocational work. A Californian 
since her childhood, Laurel Reynolds 
now lives in Piedmont with her two 
children and physician-husband whose 
hobby has always been bird study f 
contributor to the Audubon Magazine 
and for years editor of the Pacific fu 
dubon magazine, The Gull, Mrs. Rey 
nolds has also produced several well 
known color motion pictures on scenery 


and wildlife in most of the United 


States. 


“Well 
Worth 
The 
Difference” 


“IT consider Bausch & Lomb binoculars ideal for observing birds in 
the field. In comparing them with less expensive glasses, I have 
concluded they are well worth the difference in price.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells how to select 
a glass for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12413 Lomb Park, Rochester 
a eS 


Bausch & Lomb 
: : WAS 
Zephyr-Light SCAK & \S 
7x, 35mm BAO 
Binocular %) e 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Federal 
Tax Included 





When dealing with advertisers please mention the BULLETIN. 
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HAMMERED SILVER BIRD PINS 


Bald Eagle 

Osprey 

Marsh Hawk 
Goshawk 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Chickadee, large 


. $3.60 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
1.80 


“FOOL THE 


SQUIRREL” 


Red-shouldered Hawk .... 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Sparrow Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Chickadee, small 

Tax included 


... $2.40 


FEEDERS 


Storm Window Feeder 


This feeder is primarily designed for use on storm and_ plate glass 
| ' | : 


windows. 
olass. 


directions are followed. 


rounded by 


Express collect 


It is practically cat and squirrel proof, since it is wholly sur- 
It is held by suction cups and will not move or fall if 


$6.00 





From Our Correspondence 
“Blackbirds Clat’rin’ in Tall Trees.” 


“You no doubt remember the immense 
flock of Grackles which was reported by 
many of us on Noy. 9th of last year. Well, 
this year my sister was spending the ninth 
with us, when suddenly | heard that sound 
which acquaints me with the fact that our 
oak trees are blossoming with black birds! 
Not only our three acres but all the trees 
on the adjoining land and around the pond. 
I said to my sister (we are all bird people), 
“Did you ever hear Blackbirds when they 
sounded like running water?” She opened 
her big brown eyes a bit wider and said, 


“No.” Then I told her to listen, and I 
opened the door. “Why, they do!” The 
Grackles stayed around for two or three 
days and | had an even pleasanter experi- 
ence with them. One sunny day I ran out 
into the yard just as a big flock was chang- 
ing position; they were flying very low 
could hear the beat of their 
As I stood looking up 

seeing the blue, blue sky between black 
wings over such a long period I felt just 
like Alice in Wonderland! And were they 
beautiful over in the field walking around 
with the sunlight full upon them!” 


Franklin, Mass. Laura R. Strickland 


so low I 


hundreds of wings. 
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From Our Correspondence 
Golden Plover in Central Pennsylvania 

“I am much interested in what you say 
... about the unusual number of Golden 
Plover in New England. It is a curious 
circumstance that we have also had Golden 
Plover here this fall under rather unusual 
conditions. They were first seen on our 
College farms on September twenty-sixth 
or twenty-seventh and were last seen, so 
far as I know at the present, on October 
twelfth. The flock appeared to number 
about fifteen individuals. Sometimes ob- 
servers reported sixteen or seventeen, 
sometimes twelve or thirteen, and on some 
occasions observers visiting the locality 
were unable to find any. The occurrence 
of Golden Plovers is perhaps even more 
remarkable here than it is in New England, 
because we are 250 miles from the coast, 
and even the nearest point to the coast is 
further off the supposed migration path of 
that species than is Boston. Nonetheless, 
Golden Plover have been found on ou 
College farms on three different occasions 
in the twenty-three years that I have been 
at this institution. The first occasion was 
about fifteen years ago, when two birds 
were found by a student; the second ocea 
sion was on October 28, 1950, when I 
found fourteen birds. However, on these 
occasions the birds quickly disappeared.” 
Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Penn. 


H. B. Curry 


Water for Birds in Winter 

“For a year-round receptacle for water 
for birds I find nothing so easy to use as 
a small wooden bowl a discarded salad 
bowl would be perfect. It does not split 
when ice forms in it, and warm water 
poured on top of the ice provides the drink 
the birds try to tap off the frozen surface. 
My first one is still in use after several 
years, and a second is going into its second 
winter.” 


Wellesley, Mass. Lillian Ritchie 


A Note from Japan 

“We have just received the Bulletin No. 
6 (June, 1952) of your society, and now 
we are reading it full of interest in the 
contents especially in the articles about 
Dr. Austin, Sanctuaries, Bird Club Trips, 
ete. 

“We wish to have it in good keep in the 
Nagaoka Scientific Museum and open to 
the public.” 

Nagaoka, Niigata Prefecture, 
Japan Ugoro Kobayashi 


Please Mention the BULLETIN 


when dealing with Advertisers 








CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


—— ~~ 


HAVAHART, |{-B Water St., Ossining, N. Y 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





Sanderson Brothers 


Creators of 


Fine Printing and Lithography 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Ror kland Boston 
2000 Liberty 2-9196 


Providence 


J Ax kson ] 341] 








(NBIASED INFORMATION 
ON BINOCULARS 


Our article, “Know 
Your Binoculars,” 
published in Audu 
bon Magazine 

how to use, choose 
and check a binoe 
ular. Fully illus 
trated; reprint 10¢ 
(reviewed in Jan. 
Bulletin, page 37) 


NEW BINOCULARS 


Send for our free list of American, German 
and Japanese glasses, all guaranteed ad- 
justed to U. S. government specifications. 
Liberal trade-in. Sent on 20 day trial. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


Send us your glasses for free estimate. 
We have been serving birders since 1923. 


Mirakel Repair Co. 
Mount Vernon 6, N. Y. 
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Field Notes 


John Kieran writes from New York that 
there has been a great run of PIPITS and 
HORNED LARKS in Van Courtland Park 
this fall, with LAPLAND LONG- 
SPURS scattered among them. He re- 
marks, “I had to look over 300 larks last 
Sunday morning before | came on one lone 
longspur.” 


some 


\ fine increase in the number of MAL- 
LARDS in the East is noted from reports 
received at the opening of the hunting 
season. Dr. Charles Mixter came in to tell 
us that he had noted about 150 off his 
place at Eastham during the second week 
end of November, and a friend of his who 
hunted at Dartmouth that same week end 
figured that one third of the ducks there 
were Mallards. 


Mrs. Margaret A. Fitzgerald, of Bird 
Haven, Amsterdam, New York, writes that 
on Armistice Day, at 1:15 P.M., 9 EVE- 
NING GROSBEAKS appeared at her feed- 
ing station five males and four females. 
One male was wearing under the govern 
ment band on the left leg a gold color 
band, the bird apparently being one which 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had banded by this system 
last winter, when a total of 1381 grosbeaks 
received bands at her station. She had 
heard Evening Grosbeaks calling on Oc- 
tober 18 and November 8, but November 1] 
was the first day they arrived at her feed- 
ing station. Mrs. Fitzgerald also reports 
that up to November 11 she had banded 
188 Song Sparrows this fall. 


Miss B. A. Saunders reports that she had 
one or two DICKCISSELS at her feeding 
station in Ipswich for twenty-four days 
prior to November 19, when two more 
males appeared. Mrs. J. H. Wade, of Bed- 
ford, had two Dickcissels at her feeders 
on November 26 and 27, and one was still 
around on December 1. On November 25 
we had a report from Mrs. Robert L. Jones, 
of Chelmsford, of a female Dickcissel that 
had been at her bird feeder “for the last 
three days.” 


Six RED CROSSBILLS were seen at 
Gloucester on November 30 by Miss 
Eleanor E. Barry and party. 

The first EVENING GROSBEAK re- 
ported in Massachusetts this winter was a 
male bird that visited the feeding station 
of Mrs. Ise Gropius in Lincoln on Novem- 
bel 25. Two others were heard but not 
seen. Mrs. Gropius also reports that she 
still has coming to her feeder a BALTI- 
MORE ORIOLE, that the bird eats dough- 
nuts ravenously and also likes the suet, and 
that it is very aggressive toward the other 
birds, even the Blue Jays. 


January 


fais Song / 


Many thousands of bird houses 
are put up but few are chosen 
by the birds). HYDHOMES are 
preterred because they are 
scientifically constructed 
Buy and erect now for Spring 
brood. Start your own sanc- 
tuary with these popular 
HYDHOMES 





THE WREN 


$3.75 - 


Delivers oll 3 
HY 
- Postoaid! 


THE CHICKADEE 


THE BLUEBIRD 


$3.75 -f $3.75 - 





HYDHOMES are guaranteed —ready to use Postel Card 
—meet all requirements of U. S. Dept. of Brings 
Agriculture and all Audubon Societies 
HYDHOMES shown Width 5's", Depth FREE CATALOG. 
7", Height 11's". Bottoms removable for Mumahsuauas) 
quick, easy cleaning. Full instruction and * HYDFOODS 
hardware for use included 

* HYOFEEDERS 
56 PRLTON St. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. Jisham mais. 





Mrs. Kathleen Anderson of Middleboro, 
reports unusual numbers of ducks this fall 
on Sampson’s Pond in South Carver, but 
of especial interest are the AMERICAN 
COOT seen there this year “from 50 
to 100 and probably more” present through- 
out November. Mrs. Anderson also reports 
15 to 30 CANADA GEESE resting on the 
pond “off and on all month.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Comey, of Bel- 
mont, identified an ARKANSAS, or 
WESTERN, KINGBIRD at South Kings- 
town, Rhode Island, on October 20. The 
bird was seen at close range in favorable 
light for several minutes. Another of this 
species was seen in Ipswich on November 
1 by the Brookline Bird Club. Mrs. H. W. 
Raymond, of Hingham, reports that a 
Western Kingbird stopped in her garden 
briefly on November 19, and she adds that 
a female BALTIMORE ORIOLE was seen 
at the feeder on November 25. 

Three very late BLACK-THROATED 
BLUE WARBLERS were observed by Les 
lie Little in his garden in Waltham on 
November 9. 

Twenty-two species of birds were seen 
in the Arnold Arboretum on October 18, 
from 8:00 A.M. to 10:00 A.M., by mem- 
bers of the Children’s Museum Bird Club 
on one of their weekly walks. 
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Binoculars and Telescopes 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. 
5 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
5 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
50 Binocular, individual focus 


Cases included 
$186.00 
204.00 
204.00 
210.00 


Bausch and Lomb Telescope 





\ handy, light scope, with interchangeable eye pieces 


48 ounces. 
B and L Telescope, 20x or 30x 


Length 16's inches. 


Weight 


This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal Birding 


$95.00 


Midget Telescope 


Weight only 2 ounces, length 5 inches retarded. 6 power magnification 


The Penscope (coated lens) 


Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. 
Triton 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus 
Neptune 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus 
Commodore 7 x 50 Binocular, individual focusing ................ 


$10.00 


Cases included 

$66.00 
78.00 
90.00 


20% Tax included in all prices 





Field 

Charles P. Atherton reports seeing a 

male and a female EVENING GROs.- 

BEAK in Brentwood, New Hampshire, on 
November 25. 


Murray Gardler reported from Wellesley 
on November 16, a YELLOW-BREASTED 
CHAT which was feeding on bananas and 
raisins. 

4 RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH was 
by W. Northrop Morse, of Newton 
Highlands, from October 10 to November 
21, the first of this species he has had at 
his feeding station in twelve years of feed- 
ing birds. Mr. Morse reports an 
adult FOX SPARROW on November 7 
and 19, and a bird of this year’s brood on 
the 10th, and “a number of GOLD 
FINCHES delighting in seeds of New Eng- 


land asters.” 


seen 


also 


Ralph Lawson, of Salem, writes that this 
fall has brought the greatest flight of FOX 
SPARROWS, between November 8 and 
16, that he can remember in Essex County, 
as far west as the Connecticut River and 
southern New Hampshire. 

On November 11 Mrs. Philip S. Bailey, 
of North Scituate, reported a CHEWINK 
which had been coming to her yard every 
day for two weeks. 

A SNOWY OWL was seen at Hampton 
Beach, New Hampshire, on November 19 
by C. H. S. Merrill and Henry S. Shaw. 
The bird was sitting on a TV antenna on 
a small house and watched calmly while 


Notes 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Merrill observed it from 
a distance of thirty feet 


Mr. John B. Conkey reports that a KING 
RAIL caught in a muskrat trap in Hard 
wick was found by Herbert Molton 
November 14. 

Mrs. Fanny Marshall, of the Audubon 
staff, reports seeing an ICELAND GULL in 
Rockport, at Bearskin Neck, on November 
23. This is the first 
reported this season from Cape 

Mrs. Philip 
wrote us recently, 
from The Scotsman, 
burgh, which 
other pasture-haunting 
the virus of foot-and-mouth from 
the Continent to Britain. This brings up 
the question of whether such carriers might 
have caused the recent 
in western Canada. 

Members of the Brookline Bird Club 
who were on the field trip to Manomet on 
November 15 watched RED-THROATED 
LOONS migrating past the Point. In the 
half hour spent there, 71 Red-throats were 
counted flying past in groups of two, four, 
six, and eight birds. 

Alvah W. Sanborn reports 30 (more or 
less) EVENING GROSBEAKS at Windsor 
on November 13, and 3 at Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary on November 25. Mrs. A. E. 
Coburn reports 3 Evening Grosheaks in 
Gardner on November 30 


white-winged 
Ann. 
Boston, 
clipping 
published in’ Edin 
STARLINGS and 


birds of carrying 


gull 


Oreutt, of 


enclosing a 


Dana 


accuses 


disease 


serious epidemic 
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Field Notes 

A member of the Children’s Museum 
Bird Club reported on September 13 a 
female RUBY-THROATED HUMMING- 
BIRD that was caught by the feet in a 
burdock. The bird was released and it 
flew off unharmed. 

Alex M. Emerson, of Acton Centre, re- 
ports seeing three RACCOONS worrying 
something or playing by the side of the 
road at 9:00 P.M. on November 11. In 
early October, in a brook through his 
garden, he saw two MUSKRATS gather- 
ing coarse grasses at the edge of shallow 
water, also, in September and October, a 
MINK scurrying along another part of the 
brook where the water was very low. 

On November 10, 750 LAUGHING 
GULLS were seen in Quincy by John How 
land. 

A late CAPE MAY WARBLER was 
seen in Newburyport on October 20° by 
Mrs. S. Grover. 

On November 25, 9 EVENING GROS- 
BEAKS came to the feeders of Mrs. a. 
R. Downs in South Londonderry, Vermont. 
For two hours they ate sunflower seeds. 
On November 27, 16 grosbeaks were seen 
on a near-by elm tree, where they stayed 
for five or ten minutes before they flew off 
toward the south. 


A male BALTIMORE ORIOLE in full 
plumage was at the feeder of Stanwood 
K. Bolton, Sr., of Concord, on November 
9. Mr. Bolton also reports a female DICK- 
CISSEL present throughout November. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Zerbe, of Belmont, 
report three interesting visitors in their 
garden during November: a male BLACK- 
THROATED BLUE WARBLER on the 
8th; a female WESTERN TANAGER on 
the 15th; and a BLACK-THROATED 
GREEN WARBLER on the 30th. 

Mrs. Ruth Sylvester, of Weymouth, 
writes that on November 22 she saw and 
heard three MEADOWLARKS. On No- 
vember 25 she saw about 15 TOWHEES, 
both males and females, while on her daily 
bird walk. She also reperted a KING- 
FISHER still around Cranberry Pond in 
Weymouth on November 25. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Romaine reports seeing 
a fine big buck WHITE-TAILED DEER 
at Middleboro on November 18. We join 
her in hoping it survived the “man-hunting” 
season in December. 

Mrs. C. L. Daggett, writing from North 
Anson, Maine, on December 3, reports a 
pair of BROWN CREEPERS on her suet 
each morning, a flock of PURPLE 
FINCHES in the high-bush cranberries, 
and five EVENING GROSBEAKS in her 


feeding station on December 2. 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Chickadee Diner $1.35 
Wrought Iron Lantern Feeder 4.95 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 
Window Feeders 
Festive Board 
Open Tray Feeder 
Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 
25-inch 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes 16-inch 
25-inch 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12. 
Chickadee Tidbits, box of 24 1.25 
(refills for Diner and Festive Board) 
Suet Cakes. Square, 30 cents; 
oblong, 35 cents; wedge, 45 cents 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Cape Cod Inn stained 11.95 
painted 15.45 


AVON 
RRSARSS 


Seed Hopper Feeder 
Clemensson Hopper 2.50 
Rustic Hopper, No. 104 3.75 
Rustic Seed and Suet, No. 122 5.30 
Large Hopper Feeder, No. 132 9.00 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Automatic Electric Water Warmer 
6.00 
10% discount to members 
on all Bird Restaurants 





Bird Tiles in Color 


6 x 6 inches .... $2.25 


Bob-white, Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse, 
Woodcock, Snipe, Canada Goose, Mallard, 
Black Duck, Baldpate, Pintail, Blue- 
winged Teal, Green-winged Teal, Red- 
head, Golden-eye, Scaup, Buffle-head, 
Mourning Dove, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Junco, Song Sparrow, Jay. No discount. 





Hand Carved Birds 


The exquisite miniature bird carvings by 
Robert Morse are sold only at Audubon 
House in Boston. 


No discount 
Song or Game Birds 
Waterfowl, single 
Waterfowl, pairs 




















AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury St.. Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 


lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary. Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. John S. Farlow, Jr.. Chairman 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach gras Large colony of nesting terns 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman 


ol 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day 
camps for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee 
Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Tearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Robert Crane, Chairman. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 


Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 


Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 


Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Vassachusetts Audubon Society 























“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of twenty trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 15,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshop for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10.000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 


in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 

Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 


setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 























